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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Scammon  Lecture  Series 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture 

By 

LORADO  TAFT 

Artist,  Lecturer  and  Sculptor 

Rather  paradoxical  is  the  thought  of  an  art  as  enduring  as  sculpture 
being  subject  to  fashion.  However,  in  his  new  book,  Modern  Tenden- 
cies in  Sculpture,  Mr.  Taft  assures  as  that  styles  come  and  go  in  the 
sculptor's  studio  as  in  the  millinery  shops. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Augusta  Rodin.  Through 
the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations  the  great  achievement  of  this  notable 
man  is  presented  in  sequence,  with  comments  which  should  be  helpful 
toward  a  just  appraisal.  In  the  second  chapter  Rodin's  influence  is 
traced  throughout  the  story  of  more  recent  products  of  the  French 
school.  The  weakness  of  contemporaneous  monumental  art  in  France 
is  discussed,  but  over  against  it  is  shown  the  admirable  work  of  a  group 
of  younger  men  who  express  with  vigor  and  emotional  charm  the  feel- 
ings of  a  new  generation. 

The  pre-war  sculpture  of  Germany  was  very  remarkable  and  has  ex- 
erted a  wide  influence  upon  the  recent  art  of  all  Europe.  German  sculpture 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  lectures,  while  the  varied  products  of 
other  countries  to  the  north  and  south  give  rich  material  for  a  fourth. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  Saint-Gaudens,  America's  greatest 
sculptor,  and  his  noble  art  is  treated  with  sympathetic  appreciation.  The 
work  of  certain  of  his  younger  contemporaries  and  successors  fills  the 
remaining  pages  of  the  handsome  volume.  Here  as  in  the  other  chapters 
the  author  has  attempted  no  encyclopedic  history — no  artist's  "Who's 
Who — "  but  has  selected  merely  those  who  show  striking  "tendencies." 
As  he  tells  us,  there  remain  many  whose  output  is  so  uniformly  depend- 
able that  they  did  not  clamor  for  admission  to  this  particular  work. 

A  beautiful  volume  containing  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  of  recent  sculpture.  Royal  octavo,  xx+280  pages,  J?5.oo, 
postpaid  $5.20. 

Order  at  once  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

The  Graphic  Arts  by  Joseph  Pennell  will  soon  be  published. 
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ATHENIAN  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TRAINING. 
(Fifth  Century  B.  C.) 

BY  FLETCHER  H.   SWIFT. 

II.      THE   PROCESS   OF   RELIGIOUS  AND   MORAL  TRAINING. 
EDUCATION   IN    HOME,   SCHOOL  AND   SOCIETY. 

"Till  Greece  can  be  reproduced,  fit  educational  environment  for 
youth  will  not  be  complete."     G.  Stanley  Hall.     (18:11,  257.) 

"I  maintain  that  our  citizens  and  our  youth  ought  to  learn  about 
the  nature  of  the  gods  in  heaven  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  pray  to  them  in  pious  language.''  Plato,  The  Laws, 
Book  VII,  821.     (33:205a.) 

GREEK  education  was  never  controlled  by  religion,  and  if  by  re- 
ligious education  we  mean  instruction  in  religion  dis-associated 
from  other  studies  and  activities,  there  was  little  or  no  religious 
education  in  Athens,  for  of  schools  or  classes  for  religious  instruc- 
tion the  Athenians  knew  nothing.  Viewed,  however,  from  the 
larger  standpoint  of  the  unity  of  Greek  life,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  religious  rites  and  moral  standards  and  ideals  were  as- 
sociated with  all  activities,  both  within  and  without  the  school,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  that  all  activities  and  institutions 
were  sources  of  religious  and  moral  stimuli  and  consequently  fun- 
damentally educative  in  these  two  fields.  Forms  of  worship  and 
moral  ideals  were  interwoven  so  harmoniously  with  all  that  went 
on  in  home,  school  or  public  life,  that  no  special  provision  for 
training  in  either  religion  or  morals  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 

How  important  the  Athenians  regarded  morality  and  mora' 
education  is  shown  by  provisions  contained  in  their  laws  and  by 
their  appointments  of  various  officials  and  teachers  to  supervise  the 
morals  of  the  children  and  of  the  vouth   of  the  citv.     The   laws 
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made  definite  provisions  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets.  The 
schools,  like  the  courts,  theater  and  other  institutions,  opened  at 
dawn  and  continued  until  sunset.  An  ancient  law,  by  tradition 
ascribed  to  Solon,  (fl.  about  594  B.  C.)  forbade  the  schools  to  open 
before  sunrise  and  ordered  them  closed  before  sunset  (IrSections 
9-11).  To  guard  boys  against  contact  with  older  men  of  uncertain 
morals,  the  traditional  "laws  of  Solon^"  provided  further  that  no 
one  over  the  age  of  boyhood  except  the  schoolmaster,  his  brother, 
his  son  or  son-in-law  might  enter  while  the  boys  were  in  school. 
The  penalty  for  infringing  upon  this  law  was  death.  These  same 
laws  contained  other  important  provisions  concerning  school  age, 
the  number  of  pupils  per  school,  pedagogues,  school  festivals,  and 
the  supervision  of  boys  training  for  contests  in  public  festivals. 

The  public  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  boys  and  youth  rested 
with  the  Areopagus,  one  of  the  highest  courts,  and  with  various 
public  officials,  the  most  important  of  whom  were  ten  sophronistai, 
(sing,  sophronistes)  tribal  guardians  or  supervisors  of  the  youth, 
one  being  elected  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  Areopagus  had 
special  supervision  as  a  court  over  the  morals  of  minors  and  im- 
posed penalties  upon  immoral  children  or  upon  vicious  adults.  The 
sophronistai  had  general  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  all  minors 
but  immediate  and  special  charge  over  the  epheboi,  youth  between 
eighteen  and  twenty,  in  training  for  citizenship. 

There  were  in  Athens  several  other  classes  of  public  tribal  of- 
ficials, not  primarily  concerned  with  the  morals  of  the  youth,  but 
whose  functions  brought  them  into  more  or  less  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  youth,  and  who  may  in  some  instances,  at  least,  have 
exerted  considerable  influence  for  good  or  for  ill.^  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  ten  strategoi  (sing,  strategos),  ten 
choregoi  (sing,  choregos),  and  (probably  ten)  gymnasiarchoi.  The 
choregoi,  as  a  form  of  public  service,  supported  and  trained  at  their 
own  expense  for  choral  contests  and  dramatic  performances  groups 
of  boys  and  men.  The  gymnasiarchoi  in  like  manner  provided  the 
money,  meals,  and  training  for  those  preparing  for  the  athletic  con- 
tests at  certain  religious  festivals.-  (30:  VII,  1969-2004.)  The 
strategoi,  or  generals,  as  a  part  of  their  conduct  of  the  state's  mili- 

1  Aischines,  Against  Timarchos,  Section  9-11.  These  laws  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  Solon's:  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Aischines  quoted 
them  as  such  is  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity.  Moreover  the  regu- 
lations they  embody  probably  represent  the  actual  practice  of  a  certain 
period. 

2  "Any  Athenian  magistrate  could  interest  himself  in  the  schools,  no 
doubt,  and  intervene  to  check  abuses".      (13:71.) 
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tary  affairs,  (5:  Chap.  61^)  probably  had  the  general  supervision  of 
the  military  training  of  the  epheboi.   (13:212.) 

Athenian  families,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  slave  population, 
were  unwilling  to  trust  their  sons  away  from  home  during  the  long 
school  day  unless  supervised  by  someone  directly  responsible  to 
the  household.  As  soon  as  the  boy  began  attending  school,  a  slave 
known  as  the  paidagogos  (lit.  child-leader)  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company him  to  and  from  school,  to  carry  his  school  books  and 
lyre,  to  remain  with  him  throughout  the  day,  to  guard  him  against 
evil  influences  and  to  see  that  he  conducted  himself  virtuously  and 


ATHENIAN  RED-FIGURED  VASE  PAINTING.      STAMNOS, 
BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  gentleman's  son.  The  influence  of-  such  a 
constant  associate  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Though  a  slave, 
he  was  privileged  upon  occasion  to  flog  his  young  master. 

Athens  was  distinctly  a  man's  state  and  her  system  of  educa- 
tion was  for  the  fortunate  few,  born  into  citizenship.  Probably  not 
more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  her  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand'^  inhabitants  were  citizens.  But  not  even  to  all  of 
this  small  fraction  of  the  population  was  education  offered.     For 

3  Mitchel,  J.  M.,  considers  this  chapter  probably  a  forgery.  See  his 
article  Strategus,  The  Encylopaedia  Britannica,  XXV,  985c-986d. 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  these  numbers  are  merely  approxi- 
mate. For  a  more  complete  statement  with  sources  of  data,  see  above 
Chapter  III. 
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to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens,  the  schools,  both 
private  and  pubHc,  were  closed.  Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  everv 
boy  eligible  from  the  standpoint  of  birth  would  complete  the  system 
of  education  to  be  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Many 
a  citizen's  son  would  be  obliged  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work : — 
"At  Athens  a  large  proportion  of  free  burgesses  were  compelled 
.  .  .  .  to  accept  hard  and  even  menial  work  for  their  portion". 
(37:77).  Plutarch  asserts  that  one  of  Pericles'  motives  in  his  policy 
of  erecting  great  public  buildings  was  to  supply  work  for  the  citi- 
zens.    (34:1,305-306.) 

"Nowhere  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  do  we  read  of  edu- 
cational institutions  for  girls  or  even  of  private  teachers  at  home." 
(36:25d;  6:465.)  The  education  of  girls  was  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  domestic  4uties,  morals  and  religion,  the  last  of  which 
included  training  in  music  and  dancing  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
take  part  in  religious  festivals.  The  leader  of  the  women's  chorus 
in  Aristophanes  Lysistrate,  describing  her  own  childhood  says: 
"When  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  I  at  once  took  part  in  carrying 
the  peplos  (the  robe  carried  in  a  religious  procession  to  the  temple 
of  Athene)  ;  and  then  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  prepared  the 
sacred  meal  in  honor  of  Artemis,  and  later,  wearing  the  saffron 
colored  robe,  I  took  the  part  of  a  bear  at  the  festival  of  Brauronia 
(in  honor  of  Artemis.)"  (3  (3):  641-645.)  The  home,  theatrical 
performances,  and  public  festivals  were  the  chief  channels  through 
which  girls  received  their  meager  education.  Something  of  the 
character  of  their  religious  and  moral  education  can  be  inferred 
from  the  following  account  of  the  education  of  boys. ^ 

Preparation  to  fulfill  efficiently,  nobly,  and  beautifully  the  tasks 
and  pleasures  of  citizenship  in  peace  an4  in  war  is  a  brief  but  ac- 
curate description  of  the  aim  of  this  one-sex  education.  The  wide 
range  of  the  activities  of  an  Athenian  citizen  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. These  activities  made  severe  and  continuous  demands  upon 
all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individual,  x^s  a  result,  a  har- 
moniously unified  development  of  personality  came  to  be  the  ideal 
of  life  and  of  education.  The  Athenians  recognized,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  that  to  achieve  this  ideal,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
in  every  stage  of  the  educative  process  abundant  stimuli  and  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  expressing  every  aspect  of  personality,  physi- 
cal, social,  political,  aesthetic,  moral  and  religious. 

5  For  a  fuller  statement  see  Sava^'e,  A.  C,  The  Athenian  Family, 
pp.  25d-27. 
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The  fir§t  seven  years  of  a  boy's  life  were  spent  in  the  home. 
The  next  seven  years  he  divided  his  time  between  an  elementary 
game  school  (Grk.  palaistra)  and  a  language  or  lyre  school  (Grk. 
didaskaleion).  Following  the  completion  of  his  elementary  educa- 
tion, came  a  period  which  can  be  described  best  by  the  German  ex- 
pression "free  years" .  This  period  lasted  until  the  boy  was  eigh- 
teen, when  he  entered  upon  his  Ephebia,  a  period  of  special  civic  and 
military  training  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  state  in  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship.    At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  citizen. 

IV.      RELIGIOUS  'AND    MORAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE    HOME. 


Greek  Music  School,  from  Vase  Painting,  about  450  B.C. 

Religious  influences  surrounded  the  child  from  his  earliest 
years.  On  the  fifth,  or  according  to  some  authorities,  on  the  seventh 
day,  after  birth  (14:297)  by  a  ceremony  known  as  the  Amphidromia 
(17  :72-73^  11 :122)  he  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  house- 
hold gods.  A  father  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  rear  a  newborn  child, 
in  which  case  the  infant  would  be  "exposed",  i.  e.,  secretly  left  in 
some  public  place  within  the  city  to  starve  unless  rescued  by  some 
passerby,  or  carried  outside  the  city  to  some  desert  spot  to  die  of 
exposure  or  to  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.*^    If  accepted  by  the 

6  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  topic  see  Savage,  C.  A.,  The 
Athenian  Family,  pp.  89-91.  Needless  to  say,  exposure  was  by  no  means 
general,  nevertheless  the  father  "often,  and  more  frequently  if  it  was  a 
girl,  .  .  .  caused  it  to  be  exposed  in  the  streets  in  a  chytra,  a 
large  earthen  vessel  ...  or  even  ordered  it  to  be  put  to  death." 
Gardner  and  Jevons,  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities,  p.  298.  On  the  other 
hand,  Becker  states  that  though  authorized  by  law,  exposure  was  "not 
as  frequent  as  has  been  usually  supposed."      (6:218). 
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father,  the  child  was  presented  to  nearest  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth.  At  this  time  it  was  given  a 
name,  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  household  gods  and  a  festive  ban- 
quet followed.  (17:73-73;  12:122.)  It  still  remained  for  the  child 
to  be  accepted  by  the  father's  phratra  in  the  next  October  at  the 
Apaturia,  a  three  day  annual  festival.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
Apaturia,  all  children  born  during  the  preceding  year  belonging  to 
the  phratra  were  presented.  One  member,  acting  as  priest,  sacrificed 
a  sheep  on  behalf  of  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  child.    (17  :74:.) 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  the  child  learned  much 
of  the  gods,  their  names  and  their  histories,  from  the  myths  told 
him  by  mother,  nurse  and  slave.  No  doubt,  he  learned  some  pray- 
ers and  some  religious  and  some  patriotic  songs.  In  play  with  his 
doll-gods,  imitating  the  doings  of  his  elders,  he  copied  jnany  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

Fear  was  regarded  as  a  wholesome  incentive  to  good  conduct 
and  many  of  the  stories  of  infancy  were  designed  to  frighten  child- 
ren into  being  good.  "When  the  child  grew  to  some  understanding, 
the  nurse  told  stories  out  of  the  great  wealth  of  mythology  and 
Aesopian  beast  fables ;  also  ghost  stories,  chiefly  to  frighten  and 
subdue,  about  the  horrible  bugaboo  called  Mormo,  about  Acco,  who 
carried  off  bad  children  in  a  huge  sack,  or  Lamia,  once  a  princess, 
who  ate  children,  or  Empusa,  a  hobgoblin  that  took  any  shape  it 
pleased."  (17:75.) 

Every  home  was  a  house  of  worship  and  consequently  a  center 
of  religious  training.  Just  in  front  of  the  main  door  stood  a  pedes- 
tal surmounted  by  a  head  of  Hermes.  In  the  main  court  of  the 
house  was  an  altar  to  Zeus  Herkios.  Here  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold offered  daily  sacrifice  for  himself  and  family.  .In  side  rooms 
off  the  main  room  were  the  family  gods  (ll:120d.)  In  the 
andron  (dining  hall)  the  hearth  itself  was  an  altar  to  Hestia, 
goddess  of  hearth  and  home.  ( 17 :263-264a.)  A  continuous  sense  of 
reverence  for,  gratitude  to,  and  dependence  upon  divine  powers  per- 
vaded all  home  life.  There  was  scarcely  a  room  unadorned  with  the 
image  of  its  appropriate  divinity.  (17-264).  Occasions  for  family 
worship  were  frequent  and  constantly  recurring.  Neither  the  most 
frugal  repast  nor  the  most  sumptuous  banquet  was  ever  eaten  with- 
out invoking  divine  blessing ;  acts  of  worship  were  performed  on 
every  occasion  which  emphasized  the  home, — "departing  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  returning  home.  .  .  birth,  death,  the  coming  of  new 
slaves". 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  strongest  family  bond,  was  ancestor  worship.  "All 
men  who  are  about  to  die  take  forethought  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
that  there  may  be  someone  who  shall  offer  sacrifices  to  them  and  per- 
form all  the  customary  rites."  (22  :Orat.  7,  Sec.  30.)  In  these  words 
Isaios  reveals  to  us  both  the  anxiety  of  Greek  parents  for  children 
and  the  cause  of  this  anxiety.  The  deceased  person,  according  to 
Greek  view  "became  immediately  a  protecting  or  an  avenging  spirit 
capable  of  giving  or  of  withholding  favors."  (36:11a).  Funeral 
rites  were  insufficient  "to  insure  the  welfare  and  tranquility  of  the 
departed.  The  graves  must  also  be  regularly  visited,  offerings  to 
the  deceased  must  be  made  at  appointed  intervals,  and  the  tomb 
must  be  scrupulously  cared  for."     (36:8). 

The  Athenian  regarded  filial  piety  as  the  cardinal  family  vir- 
tue, the  cornerstone  of  the  household.  The  family,  public  opinion 
and  the  law  united  in  fostering  this  virtue  and  insisting  upon  its 
practice.  During  childhood  the  son  must  show  reverence  and  un- 
questioning obedience  to  his  parents,  at  all  times.  In  adult  life  he 
must  treat  them  with  consideration,  and  not  only  shelter  them  and 
support  them,  but,  so  far  as  his  means  allowed,  he  must  bestow 
upon  them  not  only  the  necessities  but  the  comforts  of  life.  (36  :96) . 
After  their  death  his  duties  did  not  cease,  but  were  continued  in 
regular  visits  to  the  family  tomb,  and  in  offerings  to  their  spirits.' 
Aristotle  states  that  among  the  questions  put  to  each  archon-elect 
in  the  public  examination  which  preceded  entrance  upon  office  are 
"whether  he  possesses  an  ancestral  Apollo  and  a  household  Zeus, 
and  where  their  sanctuaries  are ;  next  if  he  possesses  a  family  tomb, 
and  where;  then  if  he  treats  his  parents  well?"  (5:Sec.  55).  "A 
person  convicted  of  maltreatment  of  parents  was  considered 
'atimos  to  soma ,  i.  e.,  disfranchised.  In  other  words,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  agora,  (Dem.  24,  63.)  and  was  prohibited 
from  speaking  in  the  assembly  (Aeschines,  I,  28)"   (36  :96d-97a). 

Socrates,  upbraiding  his  son  for  filial  ingratitude,  says  ( 39 : 
III,  53)  :  "Whilst  the  state  does  not  concern  itself  with  ordinary 
ingratitude  or  pass  judicial  sentence  on  it  ...  it  reserves  its 
pains  and  penalties  for  the  special  case.  If  a  man  render  not  the 
service  and  allegiance  due  his  parents,  on  him  the  finger  of  the  law 
is  laid ;  his  name  is  struck  off  the  roll ;  he  is  forbidden  to  hold  the 
archonship, — which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'Sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the 

"  Cf.  above  page  10. 
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State  offered  by  such  a  man  would  be  no  offering,  being  tainted  with 
impiety,  nor  could  ought  else  be  ivell  and  justly  performed  of  which 
he  is  the  doer/  ''  "If  a  man  fail  to  adorn  the  sepulchre  of  his  dead 
parents  the  state  takes  cognizance  of  the  matter  and  inquisition  is 
made  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  magistrates."  "If  once  the  notion  be 
entertained  that  there  is  a  man  ungrateful  to  his  parents,  no  one 
would  believe  that  any  kindness  shown  you  would  be  other  than 
thrown  away." 

Since,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  Greek  reli- 
gion was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  dogma  and  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  worship,  it  follows  that  religious  education  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  learning  the  deity  or  deities  to  be  worshipped  with 
respect  to  the  various  situations  and  circumstances  of  life,  the  nec- 
essary rites  and  acts  of  worship  to  be  performed,  and  the  proper 
method  of  performing  them.  The  following  passage  from  the  ora- 
tion of  Isaios®  "On  the  Estate  of  Kiron"  is  of  great  significance  for 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  religious  training  of  boys.  In  this  pass- 
age the  claimants  to  an  estate  present  as  proof  of  their  sonship  the 
fact  that  they  were  associated  with  the  deceased  during  his  life  time 
in  the  performance  of  the  religious  rites,  a  privilege  open  only  to 
sons  or  grandsons. 

"We,  therefore,  may  mention  other  proofs  also  in  addition  to 
these  in  order  that  you  may  understand  that  we  are  the  grandsons 
of  Kiron :  For  how  natural  it  was  that  since  we  were  his  grandsons 
he  never  offered  any  sacrifice  without  us,  but  whether  he  was  offer- 
ing sacrifices  small  or  great,  everywhere  we  were  present,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  sacrifice.  And  not  only  were  we  summoned  to  such 
sacrifice  but  also  he  always  took  us  to  the  rural  Dionysia." 

"And  along  with  him  we  observed  the  spectacles,  seated  beside 
him  and  we  celebrated  with  him  all  the  festivals,  and  when  sacrific- 
ing to  Zeus  Ktesios,  in  regard  to  which  sacrifice  he  was  especially 
zealous  and  to  which  he  admitted  neither  slaves  nor  freedmen  out- 
side the  family,  but  performed  all  rites  himself  in  person,  in  this 
sacrifice  we  participated,  and  with  him  we  performed  with  our  own 
hands  the  sacred  rites  and  aided  him  in  placing  the  sacrifice  (upon 
the  altar).  And  we  performed  with  him  the  other  things  (incident 
to  the  rites).  And  he  prayed  that  there  might  be  granted  to  us 
health  and  valuable  possessions,  as  it  was  fitting  he  should  do,  since 
he  was  our  grandfather."     (21:0rat.  8,  Sec.  15-16.)^ 

8  Fl.  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

9  Translation  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Savage,  University  of  Minnesota:  Cf. 
Sir.  Wm.  Jones  (22:Orat.  IX,  193-194.) 
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V.       RELIGIOUS    AND    MORAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE    DIDASKALEION    AND 
PALAISTRA. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  the  boy  spent  presum- 
ably the  first  half  of  the  long  school  day  in  the  didaskaleion  or  lyre 
school.  Here,  in  addition  to  learning  to  play  the  seven  stringed 
lyre  and  flute,  he  was  taught  to  do  easy  sums  in  arithmetic,  to  read, 
spell  and  write.  His  chief  task,  however,  was  to  commit  to  memory 
the  poems  of  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Homer,  and  other  Greek  classical 
poets,  set  to  music,  and  to  learn  to  chant  them  to  his  own  improvised 
accompaniment. 

The  afternoon  presumably  found  the  boy  in  the  palaistra  or 
game  school,  where  running,  jumping,  hurling  the  spear,  throwing 
the  discus  and  wrestling  were  the  chief  activities.     Through  these 
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A    GREEK    YOUTH    ACCOMPANIED   TO    SCHOOL 
BY  HIS  PEDAGOGUE.       FROM   A  VASE  PAINTING. 

physical  contests  and  games,  he  was  trained  in  courtesy,  self-control, 
courage  and  temperance. 

The  Greeks  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  moral  influence  of 
music  and  for  professedly  moral  reasons,  as  well  as  for  aesthetic 
reasons,  gave  it  a  prominent  place  in  both  elementary  schools.  In 
the  didaskaleion,  the  boy  learned  to  play  the  seven  stringed  lyre. 
In  the  palaistra,  most  of  the  physical  exercises  were  performefi  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music  for  the  .sake  (13:128d),  in  part  at 
least,  of  introducing  into  them  a  quality  of  temperance  and  self-re- 
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straint.  Gymnastics  to  develop  courage  and  other  warlike  virtues, 
music  to  temper,  soften,  beautify  and  harmonize  the  soul, — this  was 
a  pedagogical  commonplace  of  the  Greeks. 

All  that  a  boy  studied  at  school  was  inevitably  destined  to  im- 
press upon  him  his  closeness  to  his  country's  gods.  Were  not  lyre 
playing  and  poetry  favorite  pastimes  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  and 
were  not  the  games  of  the  palaistra  the  delight  of  all  the  gods? 
Both  elementary  schools  were  decorated  with  the  images  of  their 
patron  gods :  the  paliastra  with  images  of  Hermes,  symbolizing 
adroitness ;  Eros,  symbolizing  friendship ;  and  Heracles,  symboliz- 
ing strength;  the  didaskaleion  with  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
Each  school  had  its  own  religious  festival  in  honor  of  its  patron 
gods,  when  sacrifices  and  prayer  mingled  with  athletic  or  literary 
contests. 

The  school  festival  of  the  didaskaleion  was  the  Museia  in  honor 
of  the  muses.  At  this  festival  "parents  in  the  name  of  their  sons 
contributed  offerings  for  sacrifices".  (17:282).  The  school  festi- 
val of  the  palaistra  was  the  Hermea  in  honor  of  Hermes.  "The 
boys  were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  offered  sacrifices,  and  were 
permitted  unrestrained  liberty  in  games  and  sports."  (17:282).  Plato 
in  a  few  lines  presents  us  with  a  charming  picture  of  a  palaistra 
festival :  *■ 

"Upon  entering  (the  palaistra)  we  found  the  boys  had  just 
been  sacrificing  and  this  part  of  the  festival  was  nearly  come  to  an 
end.  They  were  all  in  white  array,  and  games  and  dice  were  going 
on  among  them.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  outer  court  amusing 
themselves,  but  some  were  in  the  corner  of  the  Apodyterium  play- 
ing at  odd  and  even  with  a  number  of  dice  which  they  took  out  of 
little  wicker  baskets.  There  was  also  a  circle  of  lookers-on,  one  of 
whom  was  Lysis.  He  was  standing  among  the  other  boys  and 
youths  having  a  crown  upon  his  head,  like  a  fair  vision,  and  not  less 
worthy  of  praise  for  his  goodness  than  for  his  beauty."     (31:53.)^^ 

The  chief  texts  for  centuries  in  the  didaskaleion  were  works 
permeated  with  religious  and  moral  ideas.  Hesiod's  Theogony  from 
one  point  of  view  might  almost  be  called  a  primer  of  Greek  religion. 
By  the  time  a  boy  had  memorized  it,  he  knew  the  names,  origin,  and 
characteristics  of  approximately  three  hundred  deities.  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days  was  devoted  to  myths,  instruction  concerning  agri- 
culture, navigation,  vintage  and  other  "ivorks" ,  and  to  the  proper 
seasons,  "days",  for  undertaking  the  same.  All  this  was  interspersed 
with  religious  and  moral  precepts.  A  quotation  will  make  more 
clear  the  moral  character  and  purpose  of  this  work. 
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Hesiod  on  Industry. 

"Labor  industriously  if  you  would  succeed ; 

"That  men  should  labor  have  the  gods  decreed ; 

"That  with  our  wives  and  children  we  may  live, 

"Without  the  assistance  that  our  neighbors  give, 

"That  we  may  never  know  the  pain  of  mind, 

"To  ask  for  succor  and  no  succor  find."  (20:Bk.  II,  26-31.) 

Another  favorite  text  in  the  didaskaleion  was  a  collection  of 
Theognis'  elegaic  poems  addressed  to  his  young  friend  Kurnos,  to 
whom  the  poet  gives  much  moral  advice,  such  as  to  be  true  to  the 
good  cause,  to  shun  the  company  of  evil  men,^°  to  be  loyal  ,to  his 
comrades  and  to  wreak  cruel  vengeance  upon  his  foes. 

Tfie  most  influential,  the  most  inspiring,  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  earlier  school  texts  was  Homer.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  boy  to  know  all  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  by  heart.  Although 
there  were  certain  valid  objections  to  calling  Homer  the  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  no  other  term  expresses  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  place 
occupied  by  this  marvelous  classic  in  Greek  life  and  its  influence  as 
a  national  text  book  in  religion  and  morals.  The  reasons  charac- 
terizing Homer  as  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  discussed 
here.^^     They  may,  however,  be  summarized. 

The  Greeks  regarded  Homer 

(1)  as  divinely  inspired  (26:357  f f . ;  13:228) 

(2)  as  written  with  a  conscious  purpose  of  teaching  religion 
and  morals  (26:354) 

(3)  as  containing  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  worth  know- 
ing (32:608E;  3  (2):  1034-36) 

(4)  because  divinely  inspired,  as  a  final  authority  whose  texts 
might  be  used  to  settle  disputes  both  public  and  private. '^^     (13  :228) 

The  gods  of  Homer  were  far  from  ideals  of  morality.  Zeus 
had  murdered  his  own  father  in  order  to  become  the  supreme  ruler 
over  gods  and  men ;  lived  in  constant  discord  with  Hera,  his  jealous 

10  Used  in  a  political  not  a  moral  sense ;  by  "evil  men"  Hesiod  meant 
those  representing  democratic  tendencies. 

11  These  following  positions,  some  of  which  may  seem  extreme,  are 
presented  almost  without  reservation  by  Freeman  and  Mahaffy  in  the 
sections  referred  to.  Mahaffy  is  regarded  by  many  scholars  as  idealizing 
Greek  life.  Freeman  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  cautious  and 
accurate. 

12  "At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  an  interpolated  line  in  the 
Iliad  was  made  the  main  support  of  the  Athenian  claim  to  the  island  of 
Salamis".     (4). 
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wife,  and  was  unfaithful  to  her  as  often  as  w^iim  and  opportunit}- 
coincided.  The  god  Hermes,  when  only  a  few  hours  old,  stole  his 
brother  Apollo's  oxen  and  was  worshipped  in  one  aspect  as  the 
patron  of  thieves.  Mahaffy  claims  that  such  immoralities  were  not 
in  the  original  text.  Were  this  true,  the  fact  remains  that  they  were 
in  the  text  memorized  by  generations  of  Greek  school  boys  ancj  were 
an  important  cause  of  the  opposition  to  Homer  as  a  school  text,  an 
opposition  which  began  in  the  sixth  century  with  the  criticism  of 
Xenophones,^^  and  which  finally  resulted  in  largely  excluding  Homer 
from  the  schools.^* 

The  positive  religious  and  moral  influence  of  Homer  undoubt- 
edly greatly  outweighed  the  negative  influence  just  referred  to. 
From  Homer  the  boy  learned  the  conduct  which  the  gods  approved 
and  the  punishments  which  overtook  evil-doers.  From  Homer  were 
drawn  lessons  in  piety,  hospitality,  courage,  temperance,  and  self- 
control.  For  example,  from  the  story  of  Circe  was  taught  the  sin- 
fulness of  self-indulgence ;  Circe  made  the  companions  of  Odysseu;^ 
swine  through  their  gluttony.  Odysseus,  through  his  own  restraint 
and  through  following  Hermes'  advice,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. Despite  individual  crimes,  the  conduct  of  the  gods  was, 
on  the  whole,  noble, — they  stand  forth  as  the  guardians  of  justice, 
hospitality,  and  domestic  purity. 

The  Greeks  were  firm  believers  in  corporal  punishment.  It  was 
used  vigorously,  in  fact,  brutally,  in  home  and  in  school  and  was 
thoroughly  approved.  Even  the  paidagogue,  slave  as  he  was,  wa> 
privileged  to  thrash  his  young  master. 

VI.      EDUCATION  DURING  THE  FREE  YEARS. 

At  about  fourteen,  the  boy  completed  his  elementary  education. 
At  eighteen,  his  public  education  would  begin.  Meanwhile,  he 
might  spend  his  "free  years"  much  as  he  chose.  He  would  devote 
such  time  as  interest  dictated  and  purse  permitted  to  the  private 
schools  of  philosophy  and  public  speaking  (rhetoric)  where  he 
might  study  (1)  public  speaking,  ())  debate,  (3)  argumentation, 
(4)  philosophy,  (5)  economics  and  other  branches  valuable  to  a  man 
eager  for  a  career  in  the  Ecclesia  and  dicasteries.  He  would  go  to 
one  of  the  public  gymnasa  for  physical  training.  Under  choregos 
or  gymnasiarchos,  he  would  prepare  for  festival  contests.    He  might, 

ispron.  se-nof-a-nez ;  fl.  c.  570-480  B.  C. 

1*  For  an  excellent  summary  of  this  opposition  see  13:229-231. 
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in  company  with  his  father,  also  attend  the  Assembly,  the  dicasteries 
and  other  public  bodies  thereby  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  methods  of  procedure  of  these  bodies. 

This  contact  with  various  institutions  of  his  state  impressed 
upon  the  youth  the  moral  standards  of  his  state  and  its  people,  nor 
was  there  any  more  potent  or  subtle  channel  or  religious  influence 
than  that  which  came  through  the  city  life.  Athens  was  decorated 
from  end  to  end,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  theater,  at  the  street 
crossings,  with  images  and  shrines  of  its  gods.  Sacred  rites  attend- 
ed all  public  occasions  and  public  meetings  of  every  sort  opened  with 
some  act  of  public  worship. 

Approximately  every  sixth  day  was  given  up  to  some  religious 
■festival.^^  For  many  of  these  festivals,  groups  of  men  and  boys 
must  be  trained  to  take  part  in  pageant,  in  the  contests  in  poetry  and 
sports  and  in  the  religious  dance.  An  impressive  feature  of  every 
such  festival  was  the  private  as  well  as  public  recognition  accorded 
to  the  guardian  deities  of  state  and  home. 

That  the  influences  of  city  life  were  by  no  means  universally 
uplifting  must  be  evident  already  from  what  has  been  said  regarding 
the  laxness  of  morals,  the  dual  standard  of  morals,  the  hetairai  and 
other  topics.^^  Of  equal  significance,  however,  is  the  vigorous  ef- 
fort made  to  shield  the  boy  from  evil  influence  during  his  childhood, 
and  continuous  though  indirect  manner  in  which  the  religious  ideas 
and  moral  standards  of  his  state  were  presented  to  him  during 
adolescent  and  adult  years. 

To  the  Greek,  dancing  was  a  religious  and  patriotic  exercise. 
"It  may  be  doubted  whether  free  Athenians  ever  danced  except  be- 
fore the  gods".  (8:85).  According  to  Lucian  no  rehgious  rite  was 
ever  performed  without  dancing.  (23:  Sec.  15,  277  ff.)  "There  was 
a  perpetual  demand  for  boys  from  each  of  the  ten  (Athenian)  tribes 
to  compete  in  the  great  festivals  in  war  dances  and  dithyrambs". 
(13:147d).  "The  choregos  .  .  .  who  collected  the  boys  from 
the  tribe  to  dance  these  dithyrambs,  could  use  compulsion  if  fathers 
refused  to  allow  their  sons  to  join  his  chorus."  (13:145;  23:  Sec. 
11.)  Learning  to  dance  was  a  preparation  for  participation  in  re- 
ligious exercises.  Modern  dancing  would  have  been  denounced  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  vulgar,  senseless  and  immoral.  To  him,  danc- 
ing was  essentially  an  expression  and  interpretation  of  religious  feel- 
is  For  a  table  of  the  more  important  festivals,  see  Fairbanks, 
Arthur,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  364-365. 

i«  See  above  Chapter  III,  15-17. 
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ing.  Through  it,  he  portrayed  religious  and  historic  incidents,  emo- 
tions, and  ideas.^"  "The  boy  who  danced  in  honor  of  Dionusos^^  was 
trying  to  assimilate  to  himself  the  god  .  .  .  He  could  act  the 
sorrows  of  Dionusos,  his  persecution  from  city  to  city  and  his  final 
conquest.  Thus  his  dancing  came  to  be  a  keenly  religious  observ- 
ance."   (13:144.) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  school  of  realistic 
poets  and  musicians  arose  in  whose  hands  dancing  became  at  times 
vulgar  and  even  immoral.    (13  :145.) 

The  theater  at  Athens  was  state  supported  and  state  controlled. 
In  origin  it  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  largely  a  religious  insti- 
tution, being  erected  to  honor  the  god  Dionysus,  as  well  as  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic,  literary  and  social  instincts  of  the  people.  Dramatic 
performances  were  presented  only  during  rehgious  festivals.  The 
performances  were  in  themselves  a  species  of  offering,  being  per- 
formed for  the  delight  of  the  gods  believed  to  be  present,  as  well  as 
for  the  pleasure  and  edification  of  men.  (37:221-241.)  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  space  where  the  chorus  danced  stood  the  god's  altar.  The 
tragedies,  founded  largely  upon  the  stories  drawn  from  the  sacred 
Homer,  were  written  and  acted  to  inculcate  lessons  in  religion  and 
morals.  A  severe  censorship  was  exercised  over  the  drama.  No 
murder  or  deed  of  violence  could  be  enacted  on  the  Greek  stage. 
(28:25.) 

The  Olympia,  the  Pythia,  the  Isthmia,  and  the  Memea,  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  Greece,  reveal  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  unified  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  expressed  their  many-sided 
life.  At  these  festivals,  contests  in  poetry,  oratory,  drama,  music 
and  athletics  were  interspersed  with  rich  sacrifices  and  resplendent 
pageants.  Each  of  these  festivals  and  all  its  activities  and  contests, 
like  the  dramatic  performances,  were  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  of  man.  He  who  entered  a  foot-race, 
chariot  race  or  musical  contest  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  among 
his  unseen  onlookers  were  Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene  and  many  other 
equally  revered  guests.  "Men  offered  to  the  gods  the  exhibition  of 
their  strength  and  skill  as  an  expression  of  the  worship  of  all 
Greece."  (11 :119d.)  The  rehgious  character  of  the  games  was  kept 
in  evidence  by  sacrifices,  religious  processions  and  the  character  of 
the  prizes.     (11:97.)     At  Olympia,  the  first  day  was  marked  by  a 

1' For  vivid  descriptions  of  Greek  dancing,  see  8:82-83;  14:144. 
18  The  spelling  here  is  Freeman's. 
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great  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  On  the  fifth,  the  last  day,  after  the  victors 
had  been  proclaimed  and  had  sacrificed  to  Zeus,  "the  embassies  from 
the  different  states  joined  in  a  magnificent  procession  from  one  altar 
to.  another."  (11:117-119.)  Thus  the  great  festival  opened  and 
closed  with  distinct  recognition  of  the  gods.  The  fact  that  all 
Greece^^  assembled  at  these  festivals  made  them  in  effect  revivals 
of  national  religious  feeling. 

VII.      ADOLESCENT  EDUCATION THE  EPHEBIA.^° 

The  period  between  eighteen  and  twenty  was  known  as  the 
Ephebia.  Every  youth  looking  forward  to  citizenship  must  give 
up  these  two  years  of  his  life  to  a  state  military  and  civil  course  in 
preparation  for  citizenship.  He  now  became  a  ward  of  the  state, 
lived  in  state  institutions  at  public  expense  under  the  charge  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  teachers  selected  by  the  Athenian  Assembly.  The 
most  important  of  these  included  (1)  a  kosmetes,  or  director,  hav- 
ing the  general  control  of  all  the  epheboi ;  (2)  ten  sophronistai  or 
guardians,  one  sophronistes  for  each  tribe;  (3)  two  paidotribai, 
public  teachers  of  gymnastics;  (4)  a  number  of  instructors  subordi- 
nate to  the  paidotribai,  who  taught  the  epheboi  "to  fight  in  heavy 
armour,  to  use  the  bow  and  javelin  and  to  discharge  a  catapult." 
(4:  chap.  42,  18-20.  22-24;  5:78.) 

The  sacredness  of  citizenship  and  the  citizen's  responsibility  to 
his  fellow  citizens  and  to  the  gods  of  his  nation  were  impressed 
upon  the  youth  by  a  series  of  preliminary  examinations,  religious 
rites  and  by  his  ephebic  or  citizen's  oath  taken  at  the  close  of  his 
first  year.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  group  of  youths  pre- 
paring for  citizenship,  he  must  be  accepted  in  turn  (1)  by  his 
father's  phratra  (17-282),  (2)  by  his  father's  demos  (4:  Chap.  42; 
Sec.  4-14),  (3)  by  the  Athenian  Boule  (the  city-state  council  of 
500)  (Ibid).  Each  of  these  bodies  must  be  satisfied  that  the  youth 
was  the  legitimate  son  of  Athenian  parents  and  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Religious  rites  and  sacrifies  were  interspersed  with 
these  examinations. 

Having  passed  the  examinations  of  these  three  bodies  and  hav- 
ing been  enrolled  upon  the  registers  of  the  phratra  and  demos,  the 
youth  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  an  ephebos.  The  examinations 
and  enrollment  completed,  the  epheboi  were  gathered  together  by 

19  "No  women  were  allowed  at  Olympia".      (17:101d.) 

2f'  Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution,  Chapter  42,  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Epheboi. 
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the  officials  elected  to  take  charge  of  them.  Under  the  conduct  of 
these  officers  they,  first  of  all,  made  a  tour  of  the  temples,  then  they 
divided  into  two  groups,  to  go  to  the  two  state  garrisons  where 
they  lived  during  the  ensuing  year.     (4 :  Chap.  42 :19-22  ;  5  :78.)    . 

During  the  first  year  the  epheboi  received  special  training  in 
military  tactics  and  drill,  and  in  the  use  of  arms.  They,  no  doubt, 
spent  much  time  in  Athens  continuing  many  of  the  pursuits  and  ac- 
tivities of  their  free  years,  such  as  attending  gymnasia,  the  Assem- 
bly, the  courts,  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  They  pre- 
served order  at  or  took  part  in  certain  religious  festivals,  e.  g.,  the 
Panathenea  and  the  Eleusinia  the  epheboi  were  sent  to  Eleusis  to 
bring  to  Athens  the  sacred  objects.  (12:119d.)  They  also  escort- 
ed the  image  of  lacchus  back  to  Eleusis  from  Athens.  (12:119d.) 
At  the  end  of  their  first  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Greater  Dionysia 
they  gave  a  public  display  before  all  the  people  assembled  in  the 
theater  of  the  military  tactics  and  drill  they  had  learned.  After  the 
review,  each  ephebos  was  presented  by  the  state  with  a  spear  and  a 
shield.  (4:  Chap.  42,  29-33;  5:79.)  These  state-given  arms  were 
regarded  as  sacred  and  to  throw  them  away  in  battle-flight  almost 
an  act  of  sacrilege.  (14:214,  note  4.)  After  receiving  these  sacred 
arms,  the  epheboi  took  the  following  citizens  oath  :^^ 

Ephebic  Oath. 
22  Text  of  oath  and  foot-notes  all  taken  from  27:33. 

(Required  of  all  Candidates  for  Citizenship. )-- 

I  will  never  disgrace  these  sacred  arms 
Nor  desert  my  companion  in  the  ranks. 

21  The  entire  subject  of  the  ephebic  training  is  replete  with  dis- 
puted questions.  The  footnotes  on  Chapter  42  of  Aristotle's  Athenaion 
Politeia  present  many  of  these  and  should  be  consulted.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  the  administration  of  the 
oath.  Many  English  writers,  Freeman,  Monroe,  and  others  put  the  tak- 
ing of  the  oath  at  the  opening  of  the  ephebic  training.  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  W.  L.  Westermann  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
position  taken  here.  Professor  Westermann  (in  a  personal  letter  dated 
November  23,  1915)   writes,: 

"The  Ephebic  oath  was  unquestionably  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ephebic  service.  Compare  the  opening  sentence  of  the  oath, 
'I  will  never  disgrace  these  sacred  arms'  with  Aristotle's  statement  'The 
following  year  when  the  Ecclesia  has  met  in  the  theater they  re- 
ceive a  shield  and  spear  from  the  state'.  I  regard  this  proof  as  absolute. 
It  is  so  accepted  ly  the  best  authorities." 

See  also  J.  Oehler  Ephebia,  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real  Encyclopadie  V. 
2738: 
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I  will  fight  for  temples  and  public  property, 
Both  alone  and  with  many. 

I  will  transmit  my  fatherland 

Not  only  not  less,  but  greater  and  better 

Than  it  was  transmitted  to  me. 

I  will  obey  the  magistrates 

Who  may  at  any  time  be  in  power. 

I  will  observe  both  the  existing  laws 

And  those  which  the  people  may  unanimously  hereafter  make ; 

And,  if  any  person  seek 

To  annul  the  laws  or  to  set  them  at  nought, 

I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent  him. 

And  will  defend  them  both  alone  and  with  many. 

I  will  honor  the  religion  of  my  fathers. 

And  I  call  to  witness  Agraulos^^  Enyalios^* 

Ares,-^  Zeus,  Thallo,^"  and  Auxof  and  Hegemone.^^ 

(37:33) 

During  his  second  year,  the  youth  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  exercise  all  the  moral  virtues  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
instructed  from  his  early  childhood.  Above  all,  he  learned  patriot- 
ism through  serving  his  country,  and  honor  for  its  laws  and  its  gods 
by  guarding  and  protecting  their  shrines.  All  Attica  was  studded 
with  patrol  stations.  During  this  year,  the  epheboi  acted  as  a  state 
patrol  force  and  were  shifted  from  one  station  to  another  under 
the  charge  of  the  tribal  sophronistes  and  other  officials.  The  fol- 
lowing transcript  of  a  vote  passed  by  the  Athenians  is  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  record  of  the  public  honor  bestowed  upon  a  soph- 
ronistes and  upon  a  group  of  epheboi  who  has  acquitted  themselves 
worthily : 

Vote  of  the  Athenian  People. 

"Hegemachos,  son  of  Chairemon,  proposed: — 

Whereas  the  Epheboi  of  the  Kekropid  tribe  stationed  at  Eleusis 

23  "Daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Angraulos.  She  threw  herself  from 
the  Acropolis  because  an  oracle  had  declared  the  Athenians  would  con- 
quer if  someone  would  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country".     (27:33). 

2*  "A  surname  fre«[uently  given  to  Mars  in  the  Iliad,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  name  Enyo,  given  to  Bellona".      (27:33). 

25  God  of  war. 

26  Protector  of  the  order  of  nature  in  the  springtime. 

2"  Auxo  (increase)  and  Hegemone  (queen)  two  graces  worshipped 
at  Athens.  When  the  Athenian  youth  received  his  weapons  of  war,  he 
swore  by  them. 
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do  well  and  dilig-ently  pay  heed  to  the  orders  of  the  Boule  and 
Demos,  and  do  behave  themselves  orderly,  we  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  them  for  their  good  discipline  and  behavior  and  enact  that  each 
of  them  be  crowned  with  an  olive  crown. 

"We  also  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  Sophronites,  Adeis- 
tros,  and  decree  to  him  a  crown  of  olive,  when  he  has  passed  his 
scrutiny,  this  vote  to  be  recorded  on  the  offering  which  the  Epheboi 
of  the  Kekropid  tribe  offered."     (13:222). 

With  the  close  of  the  youth's  nineteenth  year,  his  formal  educa- 
tion ceased.  From  his  earliest  years,  state,  school  and  home  had 
united  in  holding  before  his  eyes  definite  ideals  of  character  and 
conduct  and  in  providing  him  with  abundant  vital  opportunities  for 
giving  expression  in  conduct  to  the  feehngs  and  standards  pervading 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Eleven  years  of  training  and 
personal  development  followed  by  two  years  of  devoted  service  to 
his  state,  this  was  his  preparation  for  Hfe.  He  had  been  trained 
and  instructed  to  bless  and  reverence  life  and  the  divine  powers 
which  ruled  over  it.  There  was  no  aspect  of  life  in  which  religion 
did  not  have  a  place  and  no  aspect  of  his  education  into  which  it 
did  not  enter. 

The  persistence  of  the  religi'ous  and  moral  elements  in  life  and 
education  is  indicated  by  the  place  they  occupied  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy.  The  first  qualities  which  Plato 
demanded  of  his  ideal  rulers  were  moral  qualities.  His  abiding  in- 
terest in  religious  questions  is  everywhere  evident.  The  noblest 
ideal  of  education  which  any  people  has  ever  developed  is  the  Greek 
conception  of  the  liberal  education.  This  was  not  a  philosophical 
theoretical  ideal.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
many-sidedness  of  Greek  life.  The  philosophers  merely  formulated 
and  idealized  what  they  beheld  in  the  life  about  them.  Throughout 
this  education,  most  perfect  and  most  complete,  in  practice,  in  theory 
and  ideal,  the  religious  and  moral  elements  appeared  as  ever  present 
factors,  not  because  that  these  elements  were  a  real  and  vital  part  of 
life  and  of  education,  and  that  to  have  ignored  them  would  have 
been  not  only  to  have  ignored  two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
life,  but  to  have  given  the  child  a  defective,  one-sided  preparation 
for  life.  Religion  and  morals  were  included  in  the  child's  educa- 
tion upon  the  same  basis  that  the  physical  and  aesthetic  were  in- 
cluded, because  they  constituted  a  real  part  of  the  life  of  the  child 
and  the  community  and  because  they  were  indispensable  to  com- 
plete living. 
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THE  ILLUSION  OF  PEACE. 

BY  JAMES  N.  WOOD. 

POPULAR  discussions  of  international  questions  lack  force,  be- 
cause founded  on  error.  They  assume  a  view  of  life  that  is  purely 
fanciful.  So  absorbed  do  the  participants  become  in  their  chimerical 
survey  that  any  rational  treatment  of  the  subject  is  resented.  They 
gravely  announce  that  negotiations  must  preclude  hostility  hereafter, 
and  that  coming  generations  be  assured  the  blessings  of  universal 
altruism.  This  is  the  imagination  parading  as  reason.  Men  are 
not  changed  by  war,  neither  does  it  alter  the  purpose  behind  hos- 
tility. Terms  of  peace  are  drawn  to  fix  advantage ;  to  further 
weaken  a  shattered  enemy ;  to  establish  vantage  points  from  which 
other  conflicts  may  be  undertaken. 

Certainly  peace  is  desirable  at  times.  None  seek  hazard  where 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  Nations  court  war  when  they  believe 
themselves  ready ;  when  they  detect  advantage.  But  what  are 
nations?  Peoples?  Not  at  all.  They  are  merely  the  vehicles  of 
dominant  personalities.  It  is  their  desires  that  count — and  that 
govern  the  attitude  of  the  mass. 

Perpetual  and  intensive,  war  is  between  men  of  will  and  in- 
telligence and  its  aim  is  not  always  obvious.  The  voice  of  the 
crowd  does  not  proclaim  it ;  the  pronouncements  of  propagandists 
are  equally  irrelevant.  Peace,  indeed,  has  no  place  in  life ;  strife  is 
its  one  certainty.     The  form  alters,  that  is  all. 

War  is  the  mother  of  war,  as  ambition  is  the  father.  Only  a 
relapse  into  passivity  could  eliminate  aggressiveness.  Governments 
are  impelled  by  necessity,  and  this  springs  from  the  demands  of 
positive  elements.  The  man  of  will  demands  his  own.  He  concedes 
the  right  of  none  other  than  those  stronger  than  himself. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  clouded  view  of  fact  than  that 
revealed  by  current  debates  over  peace  and  future.  The  solicitude 
about  the  latter,  the  call  for  permanent  quiet,  neither  of  these  has 
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behind  it  the  smallest  iota  of  good  faith.  The  world  is  sick  of  war? 
To  be  sure,  until  it  can  prepare  for  another. 

Witness  the  new  budgets  that  already  exceed,  immeasurably, 
the  vast  preparations  of  England,  France,  Russia  and  Germany  pre- 
ceding the  late  struggle.  Nor  are  the  new  armings  illogical,  for  too 
many  questions  await  replies  that  will  take  no  other  answer.  The 
reorganization  of  Europe  is  only  superficially  an  international 
question.  The  plight  in  which  it  finds  itself  is  a  repetition  of  others 
from  which  it  has  recovered.  It  is  one  which  will  be  often  enough 
repeated  in  the  future,  for  this  is  a  tax  in  permanence  on  every 
fighting  race.  Assuredly,  it  will  accept  what  help  it  can.  Ex- 
pediency exacts  no  less,  but  its  eyes  are  fixed — not  on  peace  or  war — 
but  on  necessity.     For  the  time,  the  problem  is  recuperation. 

The  group  whose  ambitions  and  achievements  carried  Germany 
into  war  is  quiescent.  Beaten  down,  a  lesser  has  replaced  it.  But 
the  abler  man  is  never  defeated  permanently  and  with  his  rise  the 
possibilities  innate  in  his  particular  view  of  the  world  renew  them- 
selves. 

The  immediate  question  is  the  issue  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  former  finds  an  ancient  enemy  unarmed.  This  hostile 
attitude  is  of  many  days,  and  is  not  to  be  settled  amicably.  Alone, 
France  is  helpless.  Powerful,  for  the  time,  through  association  and 
circumstance,  she  desires  the  utmost  weakening  of  an  adversary  she 
dreads.  Well  may  she  view  the  future  with  concern,  for  it  has  be- 
come dependent  on  transient  friendships.  A  century  of  democracy 
has  thus  abased  her. 

To  England,  the  problem  takes  another  form.  The  object  of 
the  triumvirate,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  has  been  accom- 
plished. German  commercial  supremacy  is  no  longer  a  threat.  The 
status  is  satisfactory,  and  France  is  to  be  supported  to  the  extent 
that  she  remains  an  auxiliary  dependable  in  the  future.  For  the 
moment,  greater  questions  are  to  be  faced.  Germany  must  have 
some  place  in  the  commercial  alignment  of  nations.  Her  obligations 
enforce  such  recognition,  but  if  admitted  it  is  to  be  with  limitations. 
These  are  identical  with  her  liabilities.  The  modern  Sphynx  pro- 
pounds but  one  riddle:  How  is  world  exploitation  to  be  accom- 
plished? Freed  from  the  menace  of  a  Teuton  challenge,  England 
inclines  towards  a  liberal  policy.  To  create  antagonisms  between 
states  has  been  a  commonplace  in  her  diplomacy,  as  it  has  been  with 
all  conquering  races.    These  are  assured,  and  with  them  a  weakened 
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continent.  For  the  time  there  is  safety  and  certainty.  Beyond,  hes 
the  world. 

But  if  war  is  easily  made  its  consequences  are  not  so  readily 
avoided.  As  a  result  of  the  ended  difference  the  United  States  has 
become  vastly  rich,  for  to  America  the  war  was  an  occasion  of  un- 
exampled profit.  With  inappreciable  losses  to  mar  the  vista  she, 
in  turn,  may  survey  a  world  ripe  for  her  own  projects.  Thus  the 
fall  of  one  claimant  only  pushes  forward  another. 

In  a  sphere  of  many  dominions,  all  potent  relatively,  such  an 
end  is  not  remarkable.  The  causes  underlying  division  are  so 
similar  as  to  be  ordinary.  That  war  should  follow  is  not  inevitable, 
but  there  persists,  in  the  status,  the  active  germ  of  possibility. 

Each  nation  faces  its  own  problems,  and  these  are  twofold. 
One,  that  of  internal  equilibrium ;  the  other,  its  attitude  towards  the 
outer.  Both  involve  friction.  The  commonwealth  itself  must  be 
homogeneous,  not  otherwise  can  it  become  a  purposeful  instrument. 
Its  strength  must  approximate,  or  surpass,  that  of  the  competitor 
that  bars  the  way  to  expression  in  the  world  beyond.  Each  state 
is  the  symbol  of  a  will  group.  It  embraces  the  manifestation  of 
the  result  of  their  toil  and  object.  As  a  collectivity,  it  moves  as  this 
will  directs.  It  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  governing  factor.  Its 
acts,  in  historical  movement,  are  the  efforts  it  makes  to  transfer  to 
other  states  the  ideas  that  have  inspired  it.  This  is  its  culture,  the 
culture  of  a  minority.  It  can  be  no  higher  than  the  will  that  has 
fostered  it.     Its  strength  is  only  the  relative  strength  of  this  will. 

Before  any  clarity  of  vision  towards  world  problems  can  be 
possible  all  idea  of  majority  intelligence  must  be  abandoned. 
Majorities  have  no  will.  They  move  as  they  are  impelled  by  superior 
minds.  The  propaganda  by  which  they  are  affected  never  touches 
on  reality.  But,  in  the  modern  era,  these  majorities  have  to  be 
organized  and  this  organization  involves  an  internal  struggle  that 
embraces  issues  of  its  own.  The  new  industrial  economy  has 
furthered  the  interests  of  fresh  claimants  to  political  eminence,  and 
slave  masses  have  been  divided  into  groups  subordinated  by  them. 
This  is  so-called  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  statement  excites  indignation,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  its  truth.  Each  modern  state  has  experienced 
marked  internal  vicissitudes  during  the  past  few  decades  by  reason 
of  new  tendencies,  and  situations  have  arisen  that  have  modified  the 
force  of  older  dominant  elements.  Friction  between  rivals  for  mass 
control  has  sometimes  led  to  a  weakening  of  national  progress  of 
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aggression,  but  Europe  has  been  more  limited  thereby  than  America. 
The  late  war  brought  out,  at  last,  the  consequences  of  a  profound 
propaganda.  Continental  countries  found  themselves  permeated  by 
dissatisfied  masses,  governed  by  skillful  leaders.  Economic  re- 
adjustment, and  the  setting  aside  of  existing  ruling  groups  were 
openly  demanded.  England  learned  of  a  radical  sentiment  among 
labor  organizations,  and  of  covetous  eyes  that  glimpsed  the  very 
peaks  of  power. 

These  conditions  have  reacted  on  after  war  negotiations.  Allies, 
militarily  great,  felt  an  impulse  that  hampered  them  in  their  attitude 
towards  Russia,  a  country  that  had  been  boldly  seized  by  a  new 
caste,  semi-intellectual,  and  for  the  time  diverted  from  the  manners- 
and  traditions  of  other  lands.  The  extent  of  this  spirit  in  countries 
supposed  to  be  free  from  extreme  radicalism  was  confirmed  by  the 
caution  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  dealing  with  an  unpleasant  dilemma, 
for  labor  pressure  at  home  warned  each  that  interference  in  Russia, 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude,  would  precipitate  a  serious  crisis. 

That  this  is  true  only  brief  reflection  is  required  to  confirm. 
Germany  had  proved  the  vulnerability  of  Russia  and  disposed  of 
the  myth  of  its  impenetrability.  Allied  occupation  was  a  simple 
matter  from  a  military  standpoint,  but  impractical  from  the  political. 
As  an  international  question  it  was  transferred  to  the  sphere  of 
propaganda,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  prove  the  final  moral  collapse 
of  what  remained  of  the  Romanoff  empire.  Beyond  this,  the  problem 
was  left  to  the  future.  The  attitude  assumed  was  confirmatory  of 
the  strength  of  new  power  groups  and  of  the  precarious  position 
of  existing  dominant  castes.  It  is  this  that  has  marred  a  quick 
settlement  of  war  issues  along  purely  military  lines,  a  course  to 
which  the  nations  were  originally  bound.  The  condition  indicated 
has  weakened  Europe,  as  well  as  England,  and  the  ability  of  the 
ruling  caste  of  the  latter  to  deal  with  internal  issues  has  been  taxed 
to  the  limit.  But  parallel  movements  had  quite  a  contrary  effect  in 
America.  There,  the  war  brought  into  the  open  the  real  rulers  of 
the  nation  and  exhibited  in  full  measure  the  bizarre  means  by  which 
their  power  had  been  assured. 

Moral  propaganda  had  so  thoroughly  permeated  the  American 
system  that  every  movement  of  consequence  had  made  obeisance  to 
it.  Hysteria  had  become  a  pliant  force  in  the  hands  of  organizations 
that  reached  out  to  every  part  of  the  national  structure.  To  these 
exponents  of  a  super-morality  world  relations  opened  fresh  fields. 
and  the  over-excitation  of  mass  psyche  by  appeals  to  mere  senti- 
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ment  resulted  in  a  frenzy  such  as  is  rarely  encountered  in  history. 
Before  its  fury  all  the  political,  social  and  civil  rights  of  non-con- 
curring groups,  or  of  individuals,  disappeared.  Of  all  the  nations 
participating  in  the  struggle  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  no  minority 
party  existed.  Less  concerned  than  any  other  power  in  the  serious 
questions  at  issue,  the  ^ent  up  emotions  of  the  masses  turned  against 
every  manifestation  of  independence  or  manliness  that  appeared  in 
any  quarter.  The  dissolution  of  Congress  was  boldly  advocated 
in  newspaper  editorials,  and  applauded  by  men  who  claimed  they 
were  fighting  for  democracy!  In  a  written  statement,  a  prominent 
•clergyman  demanded  the  emasculation  of  a  race  numbered  in 
millions.  In  the  period  of  temporary  aberration,  sudden  assaults 
were  made  on  national  "immoralities"  ;  tremendous  suffrage  changes 
were  initiated  in  the  name  of  patriotism ;  merciless  war  was  con- 
ducted against  groups  that  sought  to  voice  economic  discontent. 
Psychologically,  the  effects  were  beyond  computation.  For  the 
time,  at  least,  protest  meant  ruin,  however  intelligently  expressed. 
The  power  of  dominant  groups,  hitherto  tentative,  was  confirmed, 
and  theoretical  democracy  absolutely  disappeared,  although  it  was 
a  crime  to  say  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  war  material  was  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure.  The 
extent  of  its  food  resources  astonished  the  world.  The  ready 
adhesion  of  its  people  to  military  demands  was  made  clear  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  disturbing  factor  was  lack  of 
technique  in  the  finer  lines  of  production.  The  air  program  was  a 
sad  fiasco.  Economic  waste  reached  new  levels.  In  the  military 
area  new  armies  found  few  opportunities  to  test  their  'efficiency, 
against  equal  forces.  Why  a  serious  charge  was  made  at  the  last 
moment  against  an  enemy  in  full  retreat  still  remains  a  mystery. 
But  that  the  essentials  of  a  successful  military  machine  were  present 
was  too  evident  to  be  questioned.  These,  with  their  co-ordinate 
functions,  were  at  hand  in  the  event  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
positive  foreign  policy. 

Succeeding  stages  in  the  peace  negotiations  reflected  the  relative 
sense  of  stability  among  the  nations  concerned.  In  Europe,  weak- 
ness was  patent  and  the  cry  wai;  for  international  alliances,  by 
which  the  advantages  of  victory  might  be  assured  to  those  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  alone.  France  eagerly  pressed  for  a 
confirmation  of  a  "League  of  Nations"  and  England  warmly  advo- 
cated a  course  in  which  she  foresaw  her  eminence.     America,  at 
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first  enthusiastic  over  the  new  theory,  cooled  as  the  realization  of 
the  changes  that  had  transpired  in  her  international  status  dawned 
on  her.  Apparently,  the  time  of  great  dreams  had  come,  and  in 
them  she  beheld  herself,  a  moral  paragon,  directing  the  course  of 
civilization  and  imposing  on  the  world  a  new  ethical  culture.  Her 
power  groups  faced  unforeseen  trade  advantages,  backed  by  a 
patient  and  submissive  electorate,  responsive  to  every  demand  and 
remorseless  towards  any  complaining  voice. 

There  has  followed  a  growing  aversion  to  extreme  peace 
measures,  and  a  desire  to  participate  more  actively  in  new  com- 
mercial programs.  But  great  financial  problems  still  remain,  and 
these  appear  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  world  equilibrium.  The 
future  position  of  Germany  looms  as  a  disquieting  factor.  Econom- 
ically, that  country  remains  a  baffling  interrogation.  None  the  less, 
it  is  the  only  visible  source  from  which  may  be  gathered  some  part 
of  the  collossal  debt  that  defies  settlement.  But  ability  to  pay  can 
come  only  from  trade  that  will  hamper  the  commercial  unfoldment 
of  some  of  the  triumphant  groups.  The  most  painful  feature  of 
the  whole  affair  is  this  implied  revival  of  Germany.  Within  what 
limits  is  it  possible  to  confine  it  ?  Given  time,  that  Lethean  cup.  will 
not  the  world  forget,  and  the  Teuton  return  to  strength  and  great- 
ness? To  reduce  the  German  proletariat  to  bond  slavery,  a  return 
to  ancient  customs,  was  undoubtedly  considered  for  a  time,  but  the 
power  of  organized  discontent  among  some  of  the  Allies  precluded 
too  great  a  latitude  in  this  direction.  To  Germany,  the  important 
matter  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  but  its  terms  of 
payment,  for  in  its  settlement  lies  the  real  path  to  industrial  regen- 
eration. 

The  war  was  only  one  of  many  that  must  follow,  each  a  test 
of  the  stamina  of  the  ruling  groups  among  the  respective  adver- 
saries. It  is  these  that  fight.  The  people  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  they  always  applaud  it,  and  always  believe  they  are  fightng 
for  themselves.  No  regret  need  be  expressed  about  this.  The 
statement  of  a  palpable  fact  implies  no  lack  of  feeling.  The  world 
is  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  been,  and  it  will  always  be  what  it  is 
and  what  it  has  been.     Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 

At  present,  the  dominant  forces  in  America  and  England  are 
secure,  but  those  of  the  former  enjoy  a  more  complete  control  of 
their  environment.  They  have  to  do  with  a  race  trained  to  respond 
quickly  to  new^  propaganda,  a  race  easily  molded.  In  England  it  is 
otherwise:  there  acuteness  and  dissimulation  must  be  exercised  in  a 
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high  degree  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  caste. 
That  caste  has  been  frightfully  wounded  and  its  position  made  pre- 
carious by  the  bold  attitude  of  those  directly  in  control  of  the  lower 
industrial  elements.  In  America  there  is  safety.  Its  ruling  group 
has  nothing  to  fear,  other  than  the  remote  and  improbable  possibil- 
ity of  defection  among  their  own  moral  propagandists,  or  misfor- 
tune in  war. 

This  contingency  will  influence  America  to  deal  more  leniently 
with  the  theory  of  the  League,  and  even  bring  about  partial  partici- 
pation in  its  acts.  For  the  time  being,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  unqualified  independence,  but  the  real  issues  to  be 
faced  in  the  future  can  scarcely  escape  the  discerning,  and  a  policy 
of  preparation  on  a  scale  of  the  first  magnitude  must  henceforth 
form  part  of  American  legislation.  Nothing  would  so  quickly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  groups  laboring  for  control  of  the 
industrial  forces  of  the  country  as  military  reverses.  The  proletariat 
would  at  once  become  a  menace,  where  now  it  is  scarcely  a  threat. 
In  the  background  there  are  intelligent  spirits  alert  to  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  future,  not  to  speak  of  the  present,  includes  an  interval 
that  may  witness  unlocked  for  changes  in  the  system  of  mass  con- 
trol, the  problem  of  priority  in  all  civilizations.  Success  in  war 
would  make  the  American  master  wills  the  most  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  world.  Yet,  the  alternative  must  be  reckoned  with, 
for  it  is  stupendous  in  tragic  possibility.  Water  no  longer  isolates 
and  a  single  naval  action  lost  may  open  the  way  to  invasion.  The 
skies,  too.  have  become  a  highway  for  the  nations.  Remote  as  seem 
such  contingencies,  they  must  form  part  of  the  reflections  of  serious 
men.  Preparations  can  only  be  intelligent  when  directed  by  intelli- 
gent foresight.  Whatever  sentimentalists  may  claim  to  the  con- 
trary, the  present  era  is  one  of  force,  par  excellence.  Strength, 
alone,  is  respected.  It  is  the  age  of  the  wolf,  and  the  law  of  the 
pack  tolerates  no  weakness.  They  who  would  be  great  must  be 
w-arv,   for  vascillation  is  fatal. 


A  STUDY  IN  INFANTILE  REGRESSION/'^ 

BY  T.   SWANN   HARDING. 

THESE  are  the  futile  reflections  of  an  unimportant  member  of 
the  impotent  minority  upon  a  matter  of  no  importance.  With 
them  the  mighty  and  the  powerful  have  naught  to  do.  They  are 
intended  solely  as  a  stimulant  for  that  anaemic  and  tiny  group 
called  the  intellectuals.  They  are  set  down  with  all  possible  humil- 
ity as  befits  a  member  of  a  minority  in  a  functioning  democracy, 
but  they  are  based  upon  the  unpopular  postulate  that  the  most 
efificient  and  unimpeded  mental  and  intellectual  efficacy  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance  to  true  civilization.  Let  then  those  whose 
ears  and  eyes  and  minds  are  closed  to  ideas — the  already  dead,  John 
Haynes  Holmes  called  them  this  morning — beware. 

When  entering  upon  a  study  of  two  very  prevalent  types  of 
infantile  regression  as  exemplifying  thft  sterility  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  set  some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
maturity  of  the  human  intellect.  The  most  prominent  differential 
characteristic  between  men  and  other  animals  is  generally  esteemed 
to  be  in  the  mind.  Animals  utilize  knowledge  wherein  it  possesses 
immediate  utility ;  they  are,  in  a  sense,  a  mass  of  instinctive  reac- 
tions to  external  stimuli ;  their  state  compares  well  with  that  of  a 
high-grade  human  imbecile.  As  we  pass  from  the  imbecile  through 
the  moron  grades  and  the  sub-normal  to  the  normal  we  eventually 
come  to  a  type  of  mind  which,  as  Soreley  has  expressed  it,  has  an 
independent  interest  in  knowing  and  places  a  valuation  upon  knowl- 
edge per  se. 

We  address  ourselves  then  to  the  difference  between  savoir  and 
connaitre ;  between  wissen  and  kennen;  between  knowledge  of  and 
knowledge  about.  We  take  as  an  axiom  for  this  purpose  John 
Grote's  remarks  in  the  Erploratio  Philosophica — 'Tmmediateness  is 
confusion  or  chaos  which  reflection  begins  to  crystallize  or  organ- 
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ize.  .  .  .  Immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  knowledge  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  reflection  possible  consistent  with  its  being 
knowledge.  .  .  .  Knowledge  begins,  when  reflection  begins,  and 
no  earlier,  for  in  immediateness  it  is  dormant."  These  assumptions 
place  us  in  a  minority  painfully  small,  but  known  facts  seem  to  pro- 
hibit us  from  assuming  the  more  comfortable  theory  that  rightness 
abides  in  numbers. 

The  question  has  very  frequently  been  asked  since  the  theo- 
retical termination  of  The  War,  whether  modern  civilization  is  not 
on  the  verge  of  complete  disaster.  Wise  men  of  the  East  are 
echoed  by  wise  men  of  the  West  who  really  contemplate  such  a  con- 
tingency as  very  much  more  than  merely  probable.  Civilizations 
have  arisen  and  fallen  before — mighty  and  noble  civilizations ;  and 
there  is  really  no  valid  reason  for  presuming  that  the  one  which  now 
encompasses  us  embodies  the  germ  of  immortality  any  more  than 
those  of  the  past  embodied  it. 

The  world  of  1914  is  absolutely  gone,  in  spite  of  the  senti- 
mental reactionary  glances  turned  toward  it  by  the  vast  conglomerate 
of  people  led  by  that  matchless  master  of  the  strategy  of  retreat, 
Warren  G.  Harding.  We  have  witnessed  the  episode  of  a  real 
world  war  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  militarists,  a  catastrophic  epi- 
lepsy which  has  seized  modern  civilization  and  which  still  clings  like 
an  incurable  malady.  Old  ties  have  been  broken ;  the  former  ideas 
of  peace,  security  and  civilian  ethics  have  been  replaced  by  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  lacks  in  great  measure  the  quality  of  stability 
and  which  rebels  against  the  man-fearing  spirit. 

This  world-wide  general  murder  and  its  mass  psychosis  have 
been  brought  to  a  nominal  close  but,  pugnacity  once  unleashed,  it 
has  been  found  most  difificult  to  quell  the  group  of  animalistic 
instincts  a  regression  to  primitive  mindedness  brings  in  train.  The 
repressive  agencies  of  modern  civilization  were  deliberately  cast 
aside  by  all  nations  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Men  were  cold 
bloodedly  instructed  to  act  in  absolute  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
peace  time  ethic ;  they  were  trained  to  murder  in  the  foulest  man- 
ner, to  steal,  to  lie,  to  be  atrocious,  to  use  women  as  a  needful  sex 
necessity',  to  do  anything,  in  short,  that  might  contribute  to  ultimate 
brute  victory.  The  revaluation  of  all  values  was  realized  prac- 
tically, and  master  morals  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Today  these  inculcated  master  morals  impel  the  masses  to  men- 
ace what  we  are  wont  to  call  civilization.  They  do  not  desire  to 
stop  fighting.     ]\Ien   no   longer  care   so   much    for   the   apparently 
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rather  petty  conventionalized  limitations  of  civilian  life.  Such  polite 
amenities  seem  quite  out  of  place  after  one  has  been  admonished  to 
make  a  bayonet  thrust  and  take  what  is  desired — to  2mn  regardless 
of  humanitarian  considerations.  Europe  does  not  desire  to  stop 
taking  while  ever  there  appears  to  be  anything  to  take ;  and  Ameri- 
can bankers,  ever  avaricious,  send  over  the  sinews  of  war  disguised 
as  charitable  contributions  for  the  suffering  women  and  children. 
So  easy  is  it  to  fool  people  who  will  not  understand,  whose  minds  do 
not  function  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  when  resources  no  longer 
permit  fighting  and  starvation  is  actually  at  hand,  people  will  go  to 
work  and  reconstruction  follows  inevitably. 

Crime  in  America  reaches  unheard  of  proportions.  Things^ 
seem  to  be  going  to  the  dogs,  and  so  we  have  very  respectable  peo- 
ple fearing  a  complete  reversion  to  barbarism  and  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  modern  civilization's  mighty  imposing  structure. 

This  question  is  important.  It  is,  however,  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  question  of  depopulation.  Procreation  has  been  ground 
into  us ;  we  have  made  it  a  sacred  part  of  our  religious  cult ;  it  is 
strongly  entrenched  in  our  code  of  honor ;  it  is  a  prominent  theo- 
retical tenet  in  our  moral  and  ethical  codes.  Impelled  as  we  are  by 
the  most  imperative  instinctive  urge  known  to  us,  we  see  fit,  in  a 
prudish  age,  to  account  for  it  as  a  moral  or  Migious  or  ethical 
obligation ;  and  so  we  prate  of  the  necessity  for  "continuing  the 
race"  and  anathematize  any  tendency  towards  depopulation — all  in 
an  age  which  has  found  human  life  the  very  cheapest  of  com- 
modities. 

What,  frankly,  is  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  race  and  is  it 
so  overpowering?  We  may  make  any  assumption  that  pleases  us 
and  bask  comfortably  in  it,  but  what  of  the  reality?  Life  is  sweet; 
with  all  of  its  imperfections — with  all  that  it  contains  of  ill  health,, 
poverty,  privation,  f;-ustration,  disaster  and  miserable  deaths — few 
desire  to  leave  it.  Schopenhauer  refrained  from  suicide  however 
justifiable  he  proved  it.  Even  poor  Barbellion  enjoyed  life  and 
would  have  traded  his  personality  for  no  other.  There  are  those 
who  lugubriously  wish  to  die,  but  if  you  offer  to  kill  them  will  they 
usually  accept  your  invitation  with  proper  alacrity  ? 

But  we  have  no  warrant  to  assume  that  posterity  will  neces- 
sarily relish  life  and  we  cannot  consult  posterity  upon  the  problem. 
I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  a  deep  moral  necessity.  For  all  we 
know  we  may  be  hapless  pawns  who  have  arisen  by  mechanical  evo- 
lution in  order  to  do  some  special  work  in  cosmos,  to  release  certain 
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necessary  forces,  at  the  behest  of  the  greater,  impersonal  and 
unmoral  force  which  may  rule  the  universe.  We  feel  important, 
but  are  we?  We  are  inevitably  egocentric,  but  what  does  that  argue 
of  universal  significance? 

We  are  here,  then,  and  we  go  on  bringing  our  kind  into  being 
for  better  or  for  worse.  We  have  built  up  a  something  which  we 
are  pleased  to  call  "modern  civilization.""  Should  it  perish  from 
the  earth  is  this  of  cosmic,  even  of  mundane — or  even  of  race  impor- 
tance? Have  we  so  tremendously  perfect  a  civilization  as  we  are 
all  too  prone  to  think  ?  Might  not  the  world  wag  along  quite  as 
well  without  it  and  might  not  even  the  race  benefit  by  its  disap- 
pearance? It  is  essentially  a  civilization  based  upon  mechanics  and 
imraediateness  of  application  and  ignoring  almost  altogether  that 
one  spiritually  enlightening  realm  where  knowledge  by  reflection 
comes  into  being.  Speaking  animalistically  it  is  a  wonderful  thing : 
but  viewed  from  the  heights  of  a  human  intellect  what  can  we  hon- 
estly say? 

There  are  those  pious  in  a  modern  way  who  find  consolation  in 
an  hypothesis  of  cosmic  evolution.  There  are  those  who  see 
progress  advancing  by  pendulum  strides  with  a  forward  movement 
and  a  regression  forever  alternating.  Both  classes  believe  in  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  perfect  good  and  both  necessarily  believe 
that  our  present  state  must  be  in  advance  of  any  previous  world 
state.  Do  facts  faced  coldly  and  without  sentimentality  warrant 
such  positive  affirmations  of  optimism  ? 

There  comes  the  adumbrant. memory  of  an  American  Indian 
who,  after  being  incarcerated  by  the  pale  face  government  in  a 
properly  uncultivatable  reservation,  returned  to  visit  the  farmer  who 
had  "bought"  the  land  where  he  formerly  lived.  He  was  a  very 
nice  Indian  and,  instead  of  scalping  the  farmer,  he  talked  pleas- 
antly regarding  their  respective  civilizations.  The  farmer  was  not 
really  content  to  admit  that  two  civilizations  were  under  discussion. 
He  admitted  only  his  own.  A  wealthy  urbanite  with  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  bridge,  golf  and  ball  room  dancing,  would  not  have 
considered  the  farmer  civilized,  however.  And  an  intellectual  would 
have  found  the  wealthy  urbanite  but  a  thinly  veneered  barbarian. 

However,  the  Indian  said,  in  substance :  "You  have  fenced  in 
now  both  the  little  land  that  you  can  use  and  a  great  deal  that  you 
cannot  use.  You  call  it  all  yours.  It  is  not  yours  any  more  than  it 
is  mine.  The  land  was  placed  here  like  the  sky,  the  air,  the  water, 
the  plants  and  the  animals — for  the  use  of  all ;  it  cannot  belong  to 
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you  as  can  a  horse  and  some  day  there  will  be  an  accounting.  You 
have  brought  with  you  expensive  machinery  and  you  farm  in  an 
elaborate  and  a  complex  manner.  By  working  yourself  and  your 
entire  family  every  day  in  the  year  you  manage  to  make  a  bare  liv- 
ing\  I  and  my  squaw  lived  on  one-tenth  this  land.  We  worked 
perhaps  one  month  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall ;  we  fared 
bountifully  and  reared  a  large  family.  We  were  always  happy 
while  you  are  worried  and  fretful." 

The  farmer  of  course  laughed  because  the  poor  Indian  did  not 
know  enough  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  civilization.  The  gen- 
tleman who  told  me  this  story  was  a  Single  Taxer  and  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Single  Tax  aspects  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  the  Single 
Tax  is  the  ideal  absolute  remedy  for  absolute  wrong,  the  grand 
panacea,  the  ultimate  system  of  perfection  for  the  remission  of  all 
sins.  I  am  almost  as  dubious  of  ideal  systems  as  is  Theodore  Drai- 
ser,  but  I  shall  not  deny  the  possibilities.  The  story  had,  however, 
another  interest  for  me. 

What  constitutes  the  essential  point  in  true  civilization? 
Roughly  speaking,  man  is  difTerentiated  from  the  other  animals  by 
the  possession  of  intellect.  It  is  in  the  peculiar  functioning  of  his 
brain  that  he  most  differs  from  ordinary  animals.  It  is  normal 
mental  functioning  including  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  and 
an  interest  in  knowledge  of  its  own  sake  which  forms  the  real 
nucleus  of  civilization ;  it  is  this  alone  that  is  worthy  of  attainment. 
Mechanical  advance  is  only  justifiable  in  so  far  as  it  assists  a  still 
higher  development.  This  peculiar  human  brain  functioning  is  a 
quality  which  bears  no  direct  relation  either  to  culture  or  to  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  pre-eminently  the  faculty  of  intelligence.  It  should  be 
assisted  by  education  and  mechanical  luxuries  ;  it  should  eventuate 
in  real  culture ;  but  it  is  synonymous  with  none  of  these  things. 

The  mind  of  the  Indian  mentioned  above  functioned ;  the  mind 
of  the  farmer  was  in  a  practical  and  conventional  groove  and  it  did 
not  function.  To  make  the  difference  still  more  striking  and  still 
more  readily  grasped — the  farmer  had  a  certain  appreciation  of 
knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  immediate  practical  application — in 
so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  complexities  of  an  existence 
which  gave  rise  to  more  and  more  problems  as  its  complexity 
increased.  The  Indian  was  in  possession  of  a  mind  functioning  as 
a  mature  human  brain  should ;  he  had  a  disinterested  interest  in 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  he  actually  saw  that  knowing  pos- 
sessed an  inherent  valuation  per  se,  and  he  was  able  to  take  hold  of 
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an  odd  and  unusual  problem,  meditate  about  it  and  achieve  definite 
results.  The  farmer  had  certain  in-bred  or  spoon-fed  ideas  and 
he  understood  nothing  else;  the  Indian  had  constantly  new  ideas 
of  his  own  and  lived  on  a  more  human  plane. 

This  disparity  of  mental  functioning  is  a  world  disease ;  I  notice 
it  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  of  the  foreigners  all  over  the  globe  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred.  Con- 
sidering the  mechanical  perfection  we  have  achieved  our  minds 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  function  than  that  of  an  aboriginal 
and  they  should  attain  conclusions  which  would  put  a  Socrates  or 
a  Plato  to  shame.  We  have  every  convenience  and  inducement. 
But  we  have  mistaken  the  means  for  the  end  in  view ;  we  eternally 
make  life  more  and  more  complex  and  then,  as  we  solve  piecemeal 
the  problems  this  complexity  generates,  we  imagine  we  are  becom- 
ing civilized.  We  live  a  Hfe  which  produces  ills  that  only  the  most 
elaborate  medical  profession  can  manage  even  partially  to  allay,  but 
after  the  modern  diseases  are  produced  and  cured  what  have  we 
accomplished  in  an  absolute  sense?     Anything? 

Our  intellects,  instead  of  being  facilitated,  have  found  out,  it  is 
true,  the  way  to  apply  practically  certain  scraps  of  facts  and  certain 
rudimentary  scientific  laws,  but  they  have  almost  lost  the  ability  to 
meet  diverse  situations  and  find  a  way  out  in  the  manner  constantly 
exemplified  by  the  high-grade  primitive  man  in  the  open.  We  have 
too  much  elaborate  instruction,  for  instance,  without  enough  learn- 
ing. Pure  intellect  finds  a  way.  I  remember  the  time  when  the 
Poet  and  Peasant,  and  the  William  Tell  Overture  and  the  Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  were  my  idea  of  really  heavy  classic  music. 
How  was  I  ever  to  attain  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  best 
music? — a  thing,  be  it  understood,  quite  different  from  either  a  sen- 
sual or  a  technical  appreciation.  Sensual  appreciation  does  not 
exist  much  above  the  human  subnormal  and  technical  appreciation 
is  limited  to  professionals.  I  mean  the  ability  to  see  the  fruit  of 
intellect  in  a  piece  of  music  and  to  find  it  intellectually  suggestive 
and  uplifting. 

This  appreciation  was  attained  merely  by  insistently  hearing 
till  I  understood  and  meanwhile  cleaving  to  my  taste  as  formed. 
Wagner,  Straus,  Ornstein,  Strawinsky  and  Scott  came  into  my  ken 
and  I  appreciated ;  my  intellect  having  been  unbound  from  conven- 
tional precedents  to  achieve  this.  Today  I  feel  the  need  of  some 
deeper  appreciation  of  art ;  I  feel  that  I  should  comprehend  some 
meaning  in  the  most  absurd  drawing  published  by  The  Dial,  cer- 
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tainly  in  the  most  baffling  utterances  of  Rimbaud;  I  do  not  assume 
that  The  Dial  is  asinine ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  am  not  myself 
terribly  stupid  and  slow  in  mental  functioning  not  to  grasp  such 
matters.  I  got  beyond  the  Unfinished  and  The  New  World  sym- 
phonies and  I  may  get  up  to  The  Dial  in  time. 

In  this  connection  I  remember  attacking  the  French  language 
in  a  manner  quite  savage.  I  ignored  all  the  set  rules  and  trusted 
unaided  intellect  to  find  a  way  when  a  reading  knowledge  of  this 
language  became  necessary.  I  gathered  together  a  French  book 
and  a  French  dictionary  and,  after  reading  the  book,  progressed 
rapidly  until  I  could  within  a  few  weeks  read  anything  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  I  had  not  been  so  assiduously  educated,  and  had  I  not 
had  so  much  rot  to  unlearn,  I  fairly  believe  that  today  I  should  be 
more  than  sub-normal  in  intelligence.  CiviHzation  that  is  true 
teaches  the  attainment  of  normal  intelligence  in  a  reasonable  time. 

What  then  can  constitute  the  immense  superiority  of  our  civi- 
lization over  that  of  an  aboriginal  who  has  attained  a  certain  defi- 
nite racial  maturity  and  whose  mind  functions  normally  ?  We  bring 
him  a  physician  after  we  have  taught  him  conditions  of  living  which 
make  the  physician  necessary.  The  surgeon  can  cut  him  wide  open, 
handle  his  organs  with  nonchalant  familiarity,  sew  him  up  and  then 
not  be  sure  just  what  was  wrong  with  him  and  whether  he  will 
benefit  from  the  operation.  Or  he  can  operate  upon  a  native 
woman  and  tell  her  that  she  will  never  menstruate  thereafter  and 
that  her  stomach  is  fearfully  deUcate.  Thereafter  she  menstruates 
more  regularly  than  ever  and  can  digest  a  portion  of  a  crowbar  if 
necessity  arises.  At  very  best,  and  with  the  utmost  familiarity 
with  an  individual's  anatomy,  a  physician  will  do  well  to  ameliorate 
part  of  the  physical  ills,  a  majority  of  which  arise  from  the  com- 
plexities of  this  very  modern  civilization. 

However,  it  is  alleged  that  the  native  has  unpardonable  quacks 
called  witch-doctors.  It  may  be  repHed  that  the  intelligent  aborigi- 
nal always  looks  askance  at  these  pests  just  as  he  views  his  native 
priests  with  amused  tolerance,  having  meditated  far  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  mass  faith.  Moreover,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  very  consistently  so  long  as  we 
complacently  tolerate  Christian  Scientist  practitioners,  spiritualistic 
mediums  and  others  of  ill-fame  who  prostitute  perfectly  good  psy- 
chology^ and  psychiatry  to  cheap  uses. 

As  noted,  the  aboriginal  usually  has  his  religion,  quite  closely 
adhered  to  and  quite  properly  feared  by  the  more  ignorant — just  as 
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among  us  civilized.  We,  however,  inflict  our  religion  upon  him, 
telling  him  meanwhile  that  he  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
truth.  Yet  his  faith  is  quite  satisfactory  to  him  and  is  certainly  no 
more  illogical  and  no  greater  strain  upon  credulity  than  our  own. 
H.  Fielding  Hall  illuminated  this  subject  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  his  Soul  of  a  People,  written  before  he  discovered  his  per- 
fect world  system  in  a  later  work,  and  thus  ceased  really  to  think 
and  began  to  pack  life  into  doctrinal  compartments. 

The  story  of  native  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  whites  has 
been  the  same  the  world  over,  and  the  desire  to  "spread  civiliza- 
tion"— horrible  words ! — has  been  uniformly  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  poor  primitive.  He  is  compelled  to  work 
beneath  foreign  tax  masters  who  tgg  him  on  to  attain  a  complexity 
of  life  which  eventually  kills  him.  He  is  made  to  cease  thinking 
and  being  happy  in  order  that  he  may  get  his  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone and  live  less  fully  at  the  cost  of  infinitely  more  toil.  Hawaii 
offers  the  best  example  of  this  process  in  miniature ;  here  we  have 
the  complete  destruction  within  a  century  of  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory native  civilization  by  the  ferocious  inroads  of  our  vaunted  civi- 
lization. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  second  Thoreau.  I  do  not 
advocate  that  we  revert  to  the  simple  life,  don  skins,  enter  a  wig- 
wam and  bid  goodbye  to  the  amenities  of  civiHzation  as  we  know  it. 
We  have  been  born  into  this  condition  and  we  can,  if  we  wish,  find 
a  way  to  make  it  conduce  toward  a  very  high  mental  development ; 
we  can  make  it  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  continually  piling  u]5 
more  means.  We  must  first  of  all  realize  that  this  civilization  of 
ours  is  not  the  best  simply  because  it  exploits  certain  elaborate 
mechanical  contrivances ;  and  secondly  we  must  be  aware  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  true  civilization  unless  it  assists  minds  to  func- 
tion properly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  live  at  Walden  to  be  civilized.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  eschew  books  and  symphony  orchestras  and  great 
cities  and  art  galleries.  But  it  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  a  man  may 
be  more  civilized  without  being  able  to  read  a  word,  more  civilized 
in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  than  some  learned  university  dry-as- 
dust,  some  wealthy  manufacturer  of  luxuries  or  some  stupid  busi- 
ness patron  of  an  orchestra.  It  is  quite  probable  indeed  that  slaves 
like  Epictetus ;  men  altogether  ignorant  of  modern  science  like 
Socrates ;  flabby  idealists  like  Gautama  the  Buddha  and  unlettered 
peasants  like  Jesus   Christ,  were  all   of  them  more  civilized   than 
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thousands  of  people  who  bask  in  all  the  multifarious  conveniences 
of  present-day  life. 

What  we  call  "modern  civiHzation"  implies  numberless  mechan- 
ical appliances ;  it  implies  indeed  the  greatest  mechanical  advances 
that  the  world  has  ever  known — but  in  doing  so  it  necessarily 
implies  the  application  of  knowledge  directly  to  practical  uses,  and 
a  contempt  for  knowledge  which  presumes  to  a  validity  of  its  own ; 
nor  does  it  imply  an  ability  to  build  anything  worth  while  on  the 
magnificent  foundation  we  have  laid.  The  fact  that  we  have  elec- 
tric lights,  automatically  regulated  heat,  street  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, automobiles  and  canned  vegetables  does  not  argue  that  we 
are  highly  civilized,  however  much  our  egocentric  predicament  may 
urge  us  so  to  argue.  Plato  was  quite  civilized  without  either  a 
typewriter  or  a  printed  book.  It  is  possible  to  be  civilized  today 
and  yet  to  be  unable  to  read.  It  is  doubtless  much  better  to  know 
how  to  read,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  what  may  truly  be  called 
civilization. 

There  is  a  certain  complacently  vulgar  American  city — and  if  a 
city  is  going  to  be  vulgar  it  may  as  well  be  complacent  about  it — 
which  today  sits  on  its  haunches,  declares  that  its  material  ambi- 
tions have  in  some  measure  been  accomplished  and  thinks  that  it  is 
now  about  time  to  go  in  for  a  Httle  culture.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
way  rural  natives  formerly  "got  religion,"  the  idea  being  that  it  is 
in  good  taste  to  have  a  certain  bowing  acquaintance  with  such  things 
just  as  a  matter  of  "right-thinking."  This  city  therefore  bought 
up  a  loose  Russian  pianist  of  very  considerable  talent  and  pur- 
chased itself  a  symphony  orchestra  to  cluster  around  him.  He  went 
sincerely  to  work  and  actually  produced  wonderful  results,  achiev- 
ing on  artistic  perfection  which  does  him  worlds  of  credit. 

Then  the  people  of  the  city  came  to  hear  the  orchestra  because 
it  was  "their"  orchestra,  just  out  of  a  species  of  ridiculous  local 
pride.  And  they  sat  stupified  through  the  symphonies  and  the  tone 
poems  and  the  arias  and  the  suites  and  applauded  vociferously  at 
the  end  of  the  selection — or  in  between  time  whenever  it  sagged 
toward  silence — partly  to  be  doing  the  right  thing,  partly  to  encour- 
age the  musicians,  but  largely  because  they  were  frankly  glad  that 
that  much  of  the  program  was  over.  When  truly  superior  orches- 
tras led  by  Stokowski  and  Straunsky  and  Damrosch  and  Toscanini 
came  to  that  city  these  people  stayed  at  home  or  in  the  movies ;  for 
they  went  to  "their"  orchestra,  not  from  mental  functioning  through 
an   intellectual   urge,   but   because   music    ought   to   be   patronized 
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because  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  purely  practical  business,  a  good 
thing  for  the  city  to  get  the  reputation  of  having  a  fine  orchestra ; 
and  also  did  not  the  papers  continually  repeat  that  the  conductor 
got  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year? — it  must  be  good!  Likewise 
this  city  gave  Ornstein  and  Rachmaninoff  the  compliment  of  empty 
houses  while  such  popular  ballad  sobbers  as  Gluck  and  McCormack 
warbled  to  houses  packed  to  suffocation. 

Nevertheless — and  this  is  where  we  attain  our  objective,  infan- 
tile regression — it  is  to  the  rich,  but  empty  headed,  business  men 
who  find  it  profitable  to  support  such  ventures  as  symphony  orches- 
tras or  community  funds,  that  we  must  appeal  for  any  effective 
assistance  against  the  inroads  of  the  animalism  which  is  the  real 
pernicious  menace  of  true  civilization.  As  twentieth  century  mat- 
ters have  been  arranged  the  business  man  has  the  power ;  we  have 
abjectly  sold  ourselves  out  to  him,  we  seem  to  like  to  feel  impotent 
in  his  fatherly  hands ;  hence  we  must  somehow  manage  to  appeal 
to  him  in  order  to  inject  any  spirituality  and  intellectuality  into 
civilization. 

.  The  cultural  impetus  toward  a  deeper  and  truer  civilization, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  college  and  the  university  men. 
It  is  a  hard  but  a  true  saying  that  it  cannot  come  from  them.  The 
few  functioning  civilized  minds  in  America  today — and  America 
must  save  civilization  because  no  other  nation  can  at  present  do 
so — are  not  university  minds.  The  college  and  university  atmos- 
phere is  truly  stultifying  to  intellect;  it  is  so  largely  devoted  to 
practical  applications  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  certain  almost 
instinctive  conventions. 

To  be  absolutely  truthful  and  candid  it  must  indeed  be  admitted 
as  a  fundamental  postulate  that  any  study  of  the  minds  of  business 
and  university  men  is  nothing  short  of  a  study  in  infantile  regres- 
sion. There  are  exceptions  of  course,  but  the  primitive  infantility 
of  these  two  classes  of  minds  is  seldom  appreciated  at  its  full  value. 

There  lives  in  a  certain  industrial  city  a  business  man  who  has 
the  peculiar  idea  that  life  should  be  at  least  two  dimensional — that 
it  should  have  breadth  as  well  as  length.  He  has,  therefore,  per- 
mitted himself  to  investigate  certain  cultural  matters  which  have 
no  practical  significance  in  his  business  and  which  may  be  dismissed 
as  "merely"  broadening.  That  man  is  a  man  set  apart  from  his 
fellows  and  the  other  business  men  actually  regard  him  as  a  mys- 
terious creature  altogether  different  from  them. 

This  man  has,  for  instance,  attained  the  incredible  erudition 
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which  enables  him  to  read  understangingly  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  The  Freeman.  He  has  at  times  placed  before  his  friends  a 
column  of  editorial  comment  from  the  latter  journal.  These  cap- 
tains of  industry  have  positively  atrophied  mentally  to  the  extent 
that,  in  spite  of  their  painful  and  sincere  efforts,  they  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  it  is  all  about!  They  actually  want  to  under- 
stand; their  efforts  to  do  so  are  nothing  less  than  pitiable,  but  they 
altogether  lack  the  ability. 

The  atrophic  muscles  in  the  ear  of  a  horse  will  function. 
Those  in  the  ear  of  a  human  being  only  in  rare  instances  and  then 
imperfectly.  A  business  man  can  normally  no  more  comprehend 
anything  beyond  the  sub-moron  level  of  the  average  newspaper  edi- 
torial than  he  can  wiggle  his  ears.  To  the  world  of  ideas,  to  the 
world  of  human  as  distinguished  from  animal  mind  he  is  dead.  He 
can  be  led  in  any  direction  and  stampeded  by  anybody  who  lies 
plausibly  or  who  makes  sufficient  noise,  for  national  processes  in 
any  true  sense  are  beyond  him ;  he  is  delightfully  uncivilized. 

Yes,  surely  enough — he  has  put  together  a  great  business ;  he 
has  made  his  millions ;  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  more  or 
less  fortuitous  he  has  organized  a  great  corporation.  But  his  mind 
does  not  function  as  the  mind  of  a  human  being  should  and  could. 
"Because  they  seeing,  see  not,  and  hearing,  hear  not ;  neither  do 
they  understand.''  Certain  mechanical  stimuli  occur  to  his  organ- 
ism and  he  reacts  in  immediate  practical  applications ;  he  obeys  the 
impulse  even  as  does  the  squirrel  when  burying  a  nut. 

He  reacts  to  golf  or  to  yachting  or  to  other  animalistic  sensa- 
tional amusements.  He  will  rally  to  a  perfectly  unintellectual  and 
convictionless  politician  like  Harding.  He  will  make  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  almost  any  sort  of  church  and  will  acquiesce  in 
the  most  monstrous  theological  imbecilities  because  he  has  no  power 
to'  reason.  He  even  does  the  world's  work,  not  to  clothe  and  feed 
and  assist  human  beings,  but  to  make  combinations  of  trade  and 
capital  and  to  acquire  power.  Of  abstract  thought,  the  only  men- 
tal process  which  differentiates  genus  homo  from  the  rest  of  the 
animals,  he  knows  nothing.  Such  is  the  superman  we  have  gen- 
erated, he  to  whom  we  have  sold  out,  at  whose  mercy  we  live  and 
whom  we  uphold  as  the  finished  product  of  modern  civilization. 

Is  the  graduate  much  better?  In  December,  1920,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  of  mine  in  The  O^pen  Court.  A  copy  containing 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  college  graduate  I  knew  and  he  could 
never  "get  into  it."     An  article  of  no  philosophical  pretentions  at 
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all  was  too  "deep''  and  too  "high-brow"  for  him  and  he  actually 
lacked  the  intellectual  ability  to  read  it  understandingly?  In  The 
Christian  Century  of  October  7,  1920,  there  appeared  a  still  lighter 
article  of  mine  of  which  the  import  was  almost  too  obvious.  This 
was  read  by  another  product  of  another  American  university  and, 
upon  finishing  it,  his  comment  was :  "I  don't  understand  it  at  all — 
what  is  it  about?"  Then  it  was  that  I  found  this  educated  young 
person  was  even  incapable  of  comprehending  when  the  matter  was 
explained  to  him  in  the  greatest  simplification  of  detail.  I  could 
no  more  get  him  to  understand  the  import  of  that  simple  article 
than  I  could  explain  the  structural  formula  of  manno-keto-heptose 
to  a  ten-months-old  babe.  There  was  no  point  of  contact.  How- 
ever, he  did  know  that  the  theology  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was 
a  perfect  affair  and  that  the  Bolsheviki  and  Radicals  all  were  incapa- 
ble of  anything  but  evil ;  he  knew  how  to  solve  the  European  tan- 
gle and  a  very  great  deal  about  what  Christ  meant,  but 

It  was  a  third  university  which  produced  the  young  doctor  of 
philosophy  who  asked  me  what  Hume  was !  He  apparently  thought 
it  either  a  game  or  the  name  of  a  kidney  tonic.  Two  other  univer- 
sities brought  into  being  those  stupendous  minds  possessed  by  two 
other  graduates  who  strove  to  read  The  Hibbert  Journal,  The 
Philosophical  Review,  The  Nation  and  The  Freeman  as  they  came 
to  my  desk.  They  had  certain  vague  notions  that  the  latter  jour- 
nals were  Bolshevik,  but  in  general  they  lacked  the  slightest  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  what  the  periodicals  intended  to  convey  and 
they  gave  up  in  gentlemanly  despair. 

Nor  can  I  neglect  to  specify  the  young  graduate  of  Wisconsin 
who  brought  me  H.  M.  Wenley's  Modern  Thought  and  the  Crisis 
in  Belief.  It  appeared  that  his  roommate  was  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan, and  he  told  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  his  senior  class 
had  been  told  to  read  Wenley's  book,  but  that  not  a  single  member 
of  the  class  ever  found  out  what  Wenley  was  driving  at !  Know- 
ing me  to  be  a  "nut"  my  Wisconsin  friend  brought  me  the  book  in 
order  that  it  might  perhaps  find  a  reader  sufficiently  depraved  to 
appreciate  it.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  so  clearly  written  than  an 
intelligent  girl  of  less  than  high  school  education  read  it  with  per- 
fect understanding,  because  her  mind,  untrammeled  by  too  much 
formal  education  functioned  naturally.  Unfortunately,  modern 
American  college  and  university  educations  too  often  contribute  to 
intellectual  atrophy  rather  than  to  mental  resilience.  What  if  these 
young  men  had  been  exposed  to  Kant  or  to  Hegel  or  to  Mill's  Logic 
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or  to  Aristotle  or  to  a  good  modern  volume  on  metaphysics  or  even 
to  Sorley's  Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God!  Not  that  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  necessary  to  a  man's  soul  salvation  to  read  obscure 
philosophic  treatises ;  God  forbid !  But  it  simply  is  a  fact  that  if  a 
man's  mind  functions  properly  he  can  read  and  follow  an  abstract 
discussion.  That  so  many  read  but  understand  not  is  the  explana- 
tion for  the  popularity  of  The  Hibbert  Journal  and  The  Christian 
Century  among  people  who  would  find  these  periodicals  insiduously 
heterodox  if  they  understood  what  they  were  reading.  In  the  same 
manner  a  candid  Methodist  can  preach  Unitarianism  from  his  pul- 
pit and  a  popular  lecturer  can  advocate  sociahsm  before  "refined" 
people  with  perfect  impunity,  resting  upon  their  collective  and  indi- 
vidual ignorance. 

Of  the  university  type  I  have  seen  hundreds.  My  way  of  liv- 
ing, or  of  making  a  living,  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  four  or 
five  hundred  of  them  from  universities  the  country  over.  It  is  only 
in  two  or  three  instances  that  I  have  found  evidence  of  independent 
thinking,  unconventional  mental  functioning  and  real  openminded- 
ness.  These  men  have  generally  been  narrow  minded,  bigoted, 
opinionated,  quarrelsome  children  without  the  redeeming  feature  of 
extreme  youth  to  condone  them.  Indeed  a  healthy  child,  before  it 
has  been  taught  the  prejudices  and  the  hostilities  and  the  hatreds  of 
adults,  is  infinitely  superior  to  them  mentally. 

Among  other  things  it  is  typical  of  the  normally  functioning 
human  mind  that,  in  its  utter  disregard  for  the  more  remunerative 
aspects  of  applications  commonly  adjudged  practical,  it  ignores  such 
slight  considerations  as  pecuniary  reward  and  doggedly,  but  sin- 
cerely, goes  its  foolish  way.  I  confess  that  I  have  long  had  such  z 
beastly  mind  and,  though  it  is  of  low  potential,  I  feel  that  I  confess 
rather  to  a  liability  than  to  an  asset  in  having  a  pure  love  of  knowl- 
edge while  living  in  a  crassly  materialistic  age.  I  too  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  creature  apart  by  my  colleagues  because  I  desired 
to  broaden  my  interest  in  life. 

During  my  college  course  I  became  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
writing  numerous  "letters  to  the  editor"  of  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can from  sheer  pressure  of  intellectual  exuberance  which  demanded 
an  outlet.  In  one  of  these  articles  I  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
Buddhists  had  as  much  right  to  inundate  our  shores  with  Buddhist 
missionaries  as  we  had  to  inundate  theirs  with  Christian  mission- 
aries ;  but  I  asked  whether  we  would  accept  their  propagandists  as 
pohtely  as  we  compel  them    (with   a  battleship,   if   necessary)    to 
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accept  ours.  Several  of  my  senior  classmates  saw  this  trifle  tossed 
off  and  they  passed  it  around..  Ultimately  they  each  and  every  one 
discarded  it — politically,  of  course — but  none  the  less  decisively, 
saying  that  such  "deep"  matters  they  really  could  not  get  into! 
They  could  understand  an  article  on  baseball.  They  could  give 
complex  and  devious  figures  for  building  a  structure  capable  of 
making  humans  more  comfortable.  But  their  idea  was  not  to  make 
human  beings  comfortable  or  to  assist  them  to  function  mentally; 
they  wanted  to  make  money  and  marry  some  girl  just  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  that  was  all. 

Indeed  I  remember  just  two  teachers,  one  in  high  school  and 
one  in  college,  who  made  the  slightest  effort  to  get  out  of  the  rut 
and  who  suggested  to  me  a  single  really  important  broadening  field 
of  investigation.  Education  does  not  teach  a  man  what  John  Haynes 
Holmes  also  said  this  morning  that  education  should — to  hear  to 
the  very  end  the  views  of  a  man  with  whom  we  disagree  absolutely. 
It  does  not  produce  such  men  today.  A  college  professor  who 
would  do  this^n  fact  a  college  professor  who  evinces  an  interest 
in  any  intellectual  activity  beyond  his  own  narrow  specialty — is 
looked  down  upon  as  "Oh,  he's  all  right,  but  then,  well — you  know 
what  I  mean." 

There  is  a  thing  called  pure  research  in  science  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  province  of  pure  intellect;  it  was  the  field  of  Fara- 
day and  Ampere  and  Darwin  and  other  great  minds ;  but  it  is  har- 
nessed to  business  today  and  leaves  little  room  for  pure  mental 
functioning. 

There  came  to  me  recently  from  a  university  man  an  admoni- 
tion as  to  my  logic.  I  discovered  that  the  correct  university  philoso- 
pher feels  that  our  precise  method  of  attaining  a  conclusion  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  conclusion  attained.  This  is  another 
aspect  of  the  hopelessly  conventionalized  mind  as  it  becomes  syste- 
matically anything.  It  is  the  perpetual  utilization  of  means  for 
ends ;  it  is  precisely  the  same  mind  which  made  the  winning  of  the 
war  more  important  than  the  results  of  the  war  and  which  eventu- 
ated in  a  war  won  mechanically  and  barren  spiritually.  Our  minds 
worked  just  as  far  as  modern  civilization  encourages  them  to  work, 
but  they  fell  down  miserably  as  soon  as  abstract  reasoning  became 
necessary.  Modern  education  and  modern  civilization  look  upon 
such  ideals  as  impractical  moonshine ;  hence  a  war  for  a  world 
which  gave  as  its  fruits  hostility,  frustration,  debts,  influenza  and 
•starvation. 
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It  is  needless  to  develop  this  thesis  further  in  detail.  Instances 
of  both  business  and  university  infants  spring  to  mind  by  the  dozen. 
It  is  the  general  rule — whatever  be  the  fortunate  exceptions — that 
the  mind  of  the  average  American  business  man  and  of  the  average 
American  college  or  university  graduate  shows  infantile  regression. 
There  is  in  each  case  a  certain  narrowly  restricted  area  of  interest 
in  knowledge  which  will  cash  out.  But  there  is  little  or  none  of  the 
independent  interest  in  knowing  which  characterizes  the  maturity 
of  the  human  mind,  and  which  alone  can  produce  real  civilization. 

There  exists  in  modern  times  a  certain  small  minority  of  people 
who  can  properly  be  called  the  intellectuals,  and  who  can  properly 
be  said  to  have  the  interests  of  true  civilization  at  heart.  They 
cherish  the  ideals  of  highmindedness,  of  true  spirituality  and  of 
rational  civilization  which  must  be  divorced  from  the  view  that 
mechanical  perfection  is  synonymous  with  the  greatest  human 
attainment.  They  are  practically  insulated  from  the  business  man 
and  the  university  man  who  must  be  moved  before  anything  amelio- 
rative of  present  conditions  can  be  accomplished. 

The  intellectuals  are  insulated  because  these  others  can  neither 
think  nor,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  they  follow  the 
processes  of  thought  in  another.  They  write  and  print  certain 
books  and  periodicals  of  restricted  circulation,  and  they  manage 
somehow  to  keep  the  ideal  of  civilization  alive,  just  as  such  intel- 
lectuals have  had  to  do  throughout  the  ages.  But  what  possible 
point  of  contact  with  the  powerful,  uncultivated  majority  can  they 
ever  hope  to  make  and  what  possible  leaverage  shall  ever  be  theirs  ? 

The  business  man  and  the  university  man  are  both  relatively 
infantile.  They  are  likewise  cowardly.  They  do  not  make  good 
martyrs  or  human  sacrifices.  They  are  gregarious,  easily  led,  read- 
ily hoodwinked  and  complacently  pliable  even  regarding  things  they 
do  not  understand — ^provided  they  are  first  of  all  very  thoroughly 
scared.  Finally  their  accentuation  of  conventional  and  traditional 
moral,  theological  and  patriotic  values  renders  them  easily  scared  by 
anything  which  tends  to  upset  things  as  they  at  present  are. 

To  prove  these  facts  we  need  consider  only  religion  or  the  past 
war.  In  both  instances  we  have  seen  that  the  entrepreneurs  or 
capitalists — the  business  man,  and  the  products  of  modern  college 
and  university  education,  have  always  readily  fallen  into  line  and 
cheered  for  the  "right"  things.  They  have  first  had  to  have  it 
impressed  upon  them  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  them 
to  agree  to  certain  things  which  they  but  imperfectly  understand. 
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What  they  are  to  believe  is  really  no  concern  of  theirs ;  they  do  not 
need  even  to  try  and  comprehend.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
think ;  they  are  accustomed  to  react  to  stimuli.  Therefore  they 
must  first  be  told  that  things  will  go  bad  for  them  unless  the  enemy 
is  licked;  unless  the  loans  are  subscribed  in  full;  unless  the  Red 
Cross  is  assisted  in  its  efforts  to  kill  Bolsheviki  by  neglect ;  unless 
the  tribal  god  is  propitiated ;  unless  the  accepted  religion  is  patted 
on  the  back ;  unless  the  customary  theological  dogmas  in  their 
respective  social  strata  are  swallowed  hole ;  unless  the  world  is 
made  safe  for  something  by  their  country  or  unless  anything  that 
you  desire  to  have  them  agree  to.  Having  scared  them  it  is  only 
necessary  to  retail  your  ideas  and  see  them  believed  and  insisted 
upon  as  true,  just  as  fast  as  you  wish  and  however  imbecile  and 
illogical  you  may  care  to  make  them. 

The  leavening  of  the  loaf  of  true  civilization  must  be  the  intel- 
lectuals who  have  normally  functioning  minds,  and  the  ideals  of 
culture,  refinement,  intellect  and  development  for  which  they  stand. 
Business  men  and  the  educated  classes  need  to  be  scared  in  order 
to  adopt  a  different  set  of  ideas.  Present  conditions  with  the  ghost 
of  so-called  "Bolshevism"  in  the  wings  are  beginning  to  scare  them. 
As  European  anarchy  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  and  as 
they  see  the  good  old  times  slipping  away  from  them,  they  are 
doomed  to  become  more  and  more  frightened. 

Now  just  at  this  point,  when  the  dormant  minds  are  afraid  of 
something,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  intellectual  to  jump  into  the 
breach,  to  slash  this  monster  of  materialism,  to  redeem  the  land 
from  the  single-track  animalistic  minds  which  have  too  long  ruled 
it  and  to  rejuvenate  a  healthful  interest  in  ideas.  We  can  actually 
lose  more  than  half  of  the  tawdry,  shoddy,  wasteful  debilitating 
impedimenta  which  we  call  modern  civilization ;  we  can  do  without 
any  number  of  things  which  we  vaguely  imagine  to  be  indispensable. 
It  is  not  the  jeopardy  of  losing  these  things  which  menaces  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  rather  the  suffocation  of  a  disinterested  interest  in  ideas 
beneath  a  welter  of  excrescent  non-essentials. 

The  final  question  of  course  is,  and  remains — do  we  really 
desire  to  be  truly  civilized,  or  do  we  merely  want  to  make  life  more 
automatic,  more  complex,  more  mechanical  and  hence  more  brain- 
less? Or,  in  deference  to  Henry  Adams'  Degradation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Dogma,  a.  more  pertinent  question  may  be — has  not  civiliza- 
tion already  attained  and   passed  its   zenith ;  is  not  the  inevitable 
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regression  of  man  now  in  process ;  and  may  not  protest  against  the 
operation  of  an  immutable  law  be  worse  than  futile? 

*It  seems  best  just  to  append  here  a  quotation  from  W.  R.. 
Sorley's  Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God  in  the  chapter  on 
Values,  which  I  found  after  writing  the  above  and  which  admirably 
summarizes  it — 

"It  is  maintained  by  an  active  school  of  thinkers  that  truth  is 
simply  a  concise  expression  for  working  efficiency,  that  it  is  capable 
of  analysis  into  certain  other  values,  and  that  all  so-called  intellec- 
tual values  have  their  real  value  in  relation  to  some  other  function 
than  intellectual  apprehension  .  .  .  The  view  appeals  for  sup- 
port to  the  practical  interests  which  determine  the  beginning  of 
knowledge.  But  it  overlooks  the  independent  interest  in  knowing 
which  characterizes  the  maturity  of  the  human  mind.  Truth  has 
been  found  to  possess  a  value  which  is  not  capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  other  and  practical  interests,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  independent.  It  is  the  object  and  attainments  of 
intelligence  alone  and  can  in  this  way  be  distinguished  from  happi- 
ness or  goodness  or  beauty." 


REFORMING  THE  MODERN  STATE:  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 
AND  THE  GROUP. 

BY  VICTOR  S.   YARROS. 

THERE  are  in  the  revolutionary  movement  small  groups  of  radi- 
cals who  say  that  they  hate  the  modern  State  and  would  destroy 
it  root  and  branch.  Argument  would  be  wasted  on  these  fanatics, 
most  of  whom  are  intellectually  contemptible.  The  frank  and 
honest  enemy  of  the  present  State — Nicholas  Lenin,  for  exam- 
ple— admits  that  what  he  seeks  to  destroy  is  the  Capitalistic  or 
Bourgeois  State — the  State  which,  as  he  asserts,  is  controlled  and 
dominated  by  a  relatively  small  plutocratic  class.  To  a  Proletarian 
State  he  has  no  objection,  even  when  it  is  ruthless,  tyrannical  and 
autocratic.  That  Communism,  unless  wholly  voluntary  and  based 
on  the  consent  of  all,  implies  the  existence  of  a  State,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt.  To  abolish  the  State  is  to  abolish  compulsion  and 
trust  wholly  to  the  better  side  of  human  nature  for  order,  coop- 
eration and  equality  of  opportunities  and  rights.  Perfect  adapta- 
tion of  mankind  to  social  life,  we  are  told  by  some  Utopians,  will  ren- 
der the  State  unnecessary.  Perhaps,  perhaps.  But  such  faith  or 
prophecy  is  utterly  barren. 

A  very  different  case  is  presented  by  those  who  would  refashion 
and  reform  the  modern  State  in  order  to  make  it  truly  democratic, 
truly  representative,  as  well  as  efficient  and  worthy  of  our  support 
and  respect.  The  shortcomings  of  the  modern  State  all  recognize. 
Their  name  is  legion,  and  many  of  them  are  grave.  But  is  the  State- 
worse  than  the  average  character  of  the  citizens  who  compose  it? 
Do  we  not  see  our  own  human  faults  and  vices  in  the  mirror  formed 
by  the  State?  Or  are  we  much  nobler  and  finer  than  the  State,  and 
is  it  possible  to  elevate  and  improve  the  State  merely  by  a  regroup- 
ing and  reorganization  of  the  many  elements  that  enter  into  its 
make-up  ? 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  many  writers  that  the  ablest  and  most 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  theory  that  the  State  can  be  thor- 
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oughly  renovated,  purified  and  reformed  by  means  of  certain  struc- 
tural and  administrative  changes,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
improvement  in  average  human  nature,  is  found  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  New  State,  the  author  of  which,  Miss  M.  P.  Follett,  is  a  new 
American  figure  in  the  arena  of  social  and  political  controversy. 
According  to  certain  reviewers,  she  has  more  clearly  than  any  other 
writer  pointed  out  and  explained  the  crux  of  the  political  problem 
of  democratic  states  and  has  made  an  inspiring  and  fruitful  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  and  science  of  politics. 

This  is  high  praise  indeed.  The  book,  therefore,  challenges 
serious  attention,  which,  so  far,  it  has  hardly  received.  It  should 
be  analyzed,  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  history  and  contem- 
porary experience,  and  candidly  criticized  where  it  is  weak  or  super- 
ficial. It  is  easier  to  commend  in  general  terms  than  to  criticize  with 
discrimination  and  honest  frankness. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  about  the  "great 
state"  and  the  "efficient  state."  No  one  hds  told  us  how  to  achieve 
greatness  or  efficiency  for  our  states.  Usually  the  advocate  of 
greatness  or  efficiency  in  the  state  has  a  pet  theory  or  dogma  of  his 
own,  and  all  that  his  plea  or  argument  amount  to  is  that,  if  the  state 
will  kindly  consent  to  reorganize  itself  on  the  particular  basis  pro- 
posed by  him,  or  her,  it  will  shed  all  its  faults  and  vices  and  become 
great  and  efficient.  No  evolutionist  can  take  such  pseudo-science 
seriously.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  talk  vaguely  about  "the 
state."  Reformers  should  consider  and  discuss  voters,  electors, 
average  men  and  women,  and  the  politicians,  legislators  and  diplo- 
mats whom  these  men  and  women  choose  to  act  for  and  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  "The  state — it  is  I,"  said  a  tyrant.  "The  state — it  is 
we,  millions  of  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,"  say 
democratic  societies  of  our  own  day.  To  change  the  state,  we  must 
begin  with  the  voters — or  at  least  with  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
— and  induce  them  to  seek  and  strive  for  greatness  and  efficiency  in 
the  state. 

Now,  the  chief  merit  of  Miss  Follett's  work  is  that  it  recognizes 
these  basic  truths  and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  state  can  be  vastly 
improved  by  organizing  and  using  social  groups,  instead  of  non- 
descript and  motley  "crowds,"  as  the  foundations  of  the  democratic 
body  politic.  In  other  words,  we  can  get  more  and  better  results  in 
politics  without  changing  average  human  nature,  simply  by  rear- 
ranging and  regrouping  the  human  materials  and  elements  existent 
in  the  state.     Let  us  form  genuine  groups :  let  us  encourage  them 
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to  meet  and  think  matters  out  collectively,  to  formulate  their  needs 
and  expectations,  and  to  send  fit  and  faithful  spokesmen  to  the  local 
and  general  legislatures.  When  representatives  represent  genuine 
social,  and  not  merely  industrial  or  professional  groups,  or  mixed 
crowds,  we  obtain  something  like  a  consensus  of  the  competent  and 
not  lame  and  unsatisfactory  cornpromises  arrived  at  by  log-rolling, 
lobbying,  shifty  and  insecure  attempts  to  placate  all  and  avoid 
making  enemies. 

This,  roughly,  is  the  thesis  of  The  New  State.  A  few  direct 
quotations  may  be  given  here  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  author's 
quintessential  contention : 

"Democracy  is  not  a  sum  in  addition.  Democracy  is  not  brute 
numbers,  it  is  genuine  union  of  true  individuals.  The  question 
before  the  American  people  today  is — How  is  that  genuine  union 
to  be  attained?  How  is  the  true  individual  to  be  discovered?  The 
party  has  always  ignored  him ;  it  wants  merely  a  crowd,  a  preponder- 
ance of  votes.    The  early  reform  associations  had  the  same  aim.  . .  . 

"We  find  the  true  man  only  through  group  organization.  The 
potentialities  of  the  individual  remain  potentialities  until  they  are 
released  by  group  life.  ..  .Group  organization  must  be  the  new 
method  of  politics,  because  the  modes  by  which  the  individual  can 
be  brought  forth  and  made  effective  are  the  modes  of  practical 
poHtics."     (P.  6.) 

"The  group  organization  movement  means  the  substitution  of 
intention  for  accident,  of  organized  purpose  for  scattered  desire.  It 
rests  on  the  solid  assumption  that  this  is. a  man-made,  not  a  machine- 
made,  world,  that  men  and  women  are  capable  of  constructing  their 
own  life,  and  that  not  upon  socialism,  or  any  rule,  or  any  order,  or 
any  plan,  or  any  Utopia,  can  we  rest  our  hearts,  but  only  on  the 
force  of  a  united  and  creative  citizenship.      (P.  8.) 

"I  go  to  a  committee  meeting  in  order  that  all  together  we  may 
create  a  group  idea,  and  idea  which  will  be  better  than  any  one  of 
our  ideas  alone ;  moreover,  which  will  be  better  than  all  of  our  ideas 
added  together.  For  this  group  idea  will  not  be  produced  by  any 
process  of  addition,  but  by  the  interpretation  of  us  all.      (P.  24.) 

"...  .We  must  live  the  group  life.  This  is  the  solution  of  our 
problems,  national  and  international.  Employers  and  employed  can- 
not be  exhorted  to  feel  sympathy  one  for  the  other ;  true  sympathy 
will  come  only  by  creating  a  community  or  group  of  employers  and 
employed.  Through  the  group  you  find  the  details,  the  filling-out  of 
Kant's  universal  law.     Kant's  categorical  imperative  is  general,  is 
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empty ;  it  is  only  a  blank  check.  But  through  the  life  of  the  group 
we  learn  the  content  of  universal  law."     (P.  47.) 

"Not  socialization  of  property,  but  sociaHzation  of  the  will  is 
the  true  socialism.  The  main  aim  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
must  be  to  get  all  that  every  man  has  to  give,  to  bring  the  sub- 
merged millions  into  light  and  activity,"     (P.  74.) 

The  first  que'^tion  that  occurs  to  a  critical,  though  sympathetic, 
reader  of  the  book  is :  What  is  a  group  ?  Miss  Follett,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  give  us  a  satisfactory  definition  of  this  term.  She 
is  at  some  pains  to  explain  that  she  does  not  overemphasize  the  value 
of  "neighborhood"  organizations  for  political  and  social  purposes. 
Neighborhood  organizations  are  useful,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not 
and  cannot  supplant  all  other  types  of  organization.  Parents  may 
profitably  meet  to  discuss  the  trials  and  needs  of  their  children  in 
the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  Residents  of  a  given  precinct  may 
profitably  meet  to  discuss  street  cleaning,  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  like  subjects  of  common  concern.  But  such  meetings  and  con- 
ferences will  not  do  away  with  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  in 
respect  to  broader  and  deeper  municipal,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national issues.  The  holding  of  neighborhood  meetings  until  dooms- 
day will  not  convert  all  those  participating  in  them  to  Free  Trade, 
or  Government  Ownership,  or  Compulsory  Social  Insurance,  or 
Limitation  of  Armaments,  or  a  League  of  Nations  to  Secure  Peace. 

Again,  I  may  be  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  a  Bar  Association. 
Is  that  association  a  group?  Yes  and  No.  It  is  not  a  "creative" 
group  within  Miss  Follett's  definition.  Nor  is  a  College  Faculty 
such  a  group.  Nor  is  a  Medical  Association,  nor  a  local  trade 
union. 

Where,  then,  do  we  find  the  "creative"  group  that  is  to  make 
a  new  state  by  its  subtle  and  ennobling  influence  on  its  units?  It 
does  not  exist,  as  yet,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  create  it. 
Miss  Follett  finds  some  encouraging  evidence  of  group  action  in 
contemporary  legislation  and  contemporary  cooperation,  but  there 
is  nothing  really  new  in  her  illustrations.  Men  always  have  co- 
operated and  always  will  cooperate  in  various  ways,  wholly  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  state  activity.  Men  cooperate  to  build  and  maintain 
churches,  to  support  Art  Institutes,  to  provide  themselves  with 
diversion  and  recreation.  Men  form  associations  to  protect  their 
economic  interests  and  promote  their  collective  welfare.  All  these 
institutions  and  factors  have  admittedly  failed  to  produce  the  new 
state.    If  we  desire  a  new  state,  argues  Miss  Follett,  we  must  begin 
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by  "living  the  group  life,"  and  thus  develop  the  true  individual  while 
at  the  same  time,  though  indirectly,  socializing  the  individual  will. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  neither  a  true  individual  nor  a  true  society, 
or  state.  There  have  been  particularist  individuals,  self-assertive, 
vain,  aggressive  individuals,  and  there  have  been  parties,  factions, 
crowds,  artificial  and  mechanical  devices  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  crude  and  clumsy  ; state.  New  parties,  new 
platforms,  new  movements,  no  matter  how  radical  they  may  be,  will 
beget  the  same  results  so  long  as  we  treat  our  human  material  in  the 
old  way.  Let  us'  abjure  communism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism, 
single-tax-ism,  what  not,  since  none  of  them  has  been  spontaneously 
developed  by  creative  group-life.  We  are  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Programmes  and  platforms  will  follow  in  due  course  if 
we  but  change  our  modes  and  methods  of  political  and  social  organi- 
zation. 

There  is  an  important  and  vital  truth  in  Miss  FoUett's  philos- 
ophy. It  is  this — that  much  of  the  intolerance,  arrogance,  bigotry, 
prejudice,  misunderstanding  that  obstruct  the  way  to  sound  social 
policies  is  the  fruit  of  intellectual  and  moral  isolation,  and  that  the 
most  urgent  need  of  modern  society  is  mutual  understanding  and 
the  sympathy  that  results  from  such  understanding.  Miss  Follett's 
reference  to  employers  and  employed  suggests  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth.  Employers  and  employes  do  not  understand, 
respect  or  trust  one  another,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  difficulty. 
Friendly  intercourse  in  shop  councils  or  otherwise  is  the  parent  of 
many  improvements.  Good  will  is  released,  directed  into  the  right 
channels.  It  was  there  in  the  first  place,  but  dormant,  unapplied. 
Group  discussion  removed  inhibitions,  cleared  minds  of  suspicion 
and  bias,  and  the  path  was  made  smooth  and  pleasant,  not  for 
grudging,  reluctant  compromises,  but  for  rectifications  and  adjust- 
ments heartily  approved  by  all. 

It  is  indisputably  true  that  we  cannot  have  too  many  oppor- 
tunities for  group  discussion,  for  neighborly  ,  and  amicable  con- 
ferences of  men  of  divergent  views  and  aims.  The  results  of  such 
matching  of  minds,  of  efforts  to  grasp  other  points  of  view,  of 
seeking  counsel  and  light,  are  always  and  everywhere  beneficial. 
They  not  only  make  for  justice  and  righteousness,  but  they  make 
for  these  ends  in  the  happiest  way.  Solutions  of  knotty  problems 
reached  by. amicable  and  tolerant  discussion  leave  no  bitterness  .be- 
hind' them.    Qn  the  contrary,  they  bring  pleasure  and  comfort     Men 
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wtio  yield  to  others  after  friendly  conferences  and  discussions  are 
glad  they  yielded ;  they  are  better  and  finer  for  the  experience. 

Take  another  illustration.  There  are  a  good  many  Free  Traders 
who  despise  Protectionists  and  regard  them  as  fools.  The  argu- 
ments for  Free  Trade  seem  to  them  so  convincing,  so  unanswerable, 
that  none  but  ignoramuses  and  brainless  persons  can  persist  in 
entertaining  Protectionist  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Protectionists  who  plume  themselves  on  their  strong  common  sense, 
their  hold  upon  fact,  their  contempt  for  sentimentality,  visionary 
schemes  and  bookish  learning.  But  bring  Free  Traders  and  Pro- 
tectionists together,  induce  them  to  endeavor  to  consider  patiently 
one  another's  arguments,  unfold  all  the  major  and  minor  issues 
involved  in  the  controversy,  and  what  happens-  Neither  side  is 
converted  to  the  position  of  the  other — though  individuals  may 'be 
converted — but  each  appreciates  the  other's  case,  finds  something 
in  it,  and  respect  takes  the  place  of  contempt.  The  discussion 
thenceforth  is  elevated  to  a  worthier  plane,  and  if  legislation  be 
necessary  in  the  premises  agreements  are  more  easily  reached  and 
in  a  far  better  spirit  than  under  the  "crowd"  or  "party"  method  of 
log-rolling  and  recrimination  and  distasteful  compromises. 

Still,  Miss  Follett's  argument  is  open  to  se;rious  criticism  along 
three  main  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  humanity  has  not  stood  still,  but  has  prog- 
ressed, despite  the  lack  of  "group  life."  The  democracy  of  crowds, 
parties,  votes,  particularist  individuals  and  schools  has  not  pre- 
vented broad  and  deep  changes  in  political  and  social  relations. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  the  French  Revolution  did  take  place, 
the  Inquisition  is  no  more,  and  unjust  privilege  is  retreating  before 
the  advance  of  the  embattled  and  enfranchised  masses.  We  have 
no  Perfect  or  New  State,  but  the  state  we  know  is  vastly  better  than 
the  states  that  preceded  it.  We  shall  continue  to  have  progress 
even  if  we  continue  to  live  the  party,  faction,  crowd  and  sectarian 
life — the  life  humanity  has  lived  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
group  life  is  highly  desirable,  but  it  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  oi  fur- 
ther progress.  It  is  desirable  because  it  saves  time,  energy  and 
temper:  because  it  lessens  friction. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  deliberate, 
Ttiecha'nical,  artificial  organization  of  "groups"  would  fail  to  yield 
the  best  results  of  spontaneous  group  life.  One  cannot  always  be 
sure  the  groups  called  into  being  for  creative  purposes  will  function 
crfeatively  and  find  fhe  true  mati  or  woman  in  each  of  its  members. 
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There  are  groups  which  destroy  the  best  in  the  individual  instead  of 
nursing  it  to  full  vigor.  There  are  groups  that  tend  to  confirm  the 
individuals  in  their  preconceived  ideas  and  their  class  prejudices. 
And  there  are  individuals  who  have  the  fatal  power  of  poisoning 
minds,  of  preventing  agreement,  of  arousing  passions  and  breaking 
up  promising  negotiations.  The  organization  of  groups  will  not  or 
itself  eliminate  these  individuals.  Nor  will  group  life  make  every 
individual  tolerant,  intellectually  honest,  reasonable  and  willing  to 
profit  by  frank  discussion  and  good  tempered  criticism.  There  are 
persons  who  cannot  work  with  others.  Egotism,  vanity,  impatience, 
tactlessness,  pettiness  of  spirit,  jealousy  and  envy  are  motives  or 
factors  of  which  no  amount  of  laborious  effort  to  organize  group 
life  will  rid  us.  In  rejecting  the  Utopias  of  dogmatic  reformers  we 
should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  every  individual  can 
be  purged  and  ennobled  by  group  life.  Human  nature  as  we  know 
it  in  action  is  bound  to  retreat  on  any  contrivances  devised  to  cir- 
cumvent its  unlovely  and  anti-social  attributes. 

Finally,  group  life  alone  will  not  create  the  new  society  or  solve 
our  problems  for  us.  The  need  for  programmes,  platforms,  definite 
plans  and  intellectual  formulas  will  remain.  Take  the  wage  system. 
It  is  true  that  group  life  and  group  discussion  between  employers 
and  employed  will  arouse  sympathy  where  now  there  may  be  hos- 
tility. But  it  is  also  true  that  sympathy  alone  will  never  solve  the 
problem  of  industrial  relations.  If,  for  example,  cooperation  be 
superior  to  the  wage  system,  and  industrial  democracy  be  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  modern  industrial  order,  sympathy 
alone  will  not  bring  about  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  "socialization  of  the  will"  will  not  solve  our  industrial  problem 
unless  the  socialized  will  leads  the  intellect  to  study,  develop  and  use 
the  cooperative  system.  Solutions  are  worked  out  by  the  intellect 
and  the  reason.  The  good  will  facilitates  the  working  out  of  the 
solution  and  its  application. 

The  new  state  or  new  society  is  coming,  but  it  is  coming  because 
the  men  and  women  of  the  present  state  or  society,  particularist 
though  they  may  be,  are  seeking  solutions  of  apprehended  and 
realized  problems,  remedies  for  serious  evils,  wrongs,  conflicts  that 
are  causing  us  pain  and  anxiety.  And  this  being  true,  the  new  state 
is  like  Rome — all  ways  lead  to  it.  It  is  the  conscious  goal  of  many, 
but  the  unconscious  goal  of  many  more.  The  thoughtful  or  curious 
will  endeavor  to  understand  the  events  and  developments  in  which 
they   live   and   move,   and   group   life   undoubtedly   promotes    sucl\ 
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understanding.  Yet  it  is  extremely  naive  to  suppose  that  the  right 
interpretation  of  life  is  impossible  to-day  because  we  are  not 
thoroughly  organized  on  the  group  basis.  Now,  we  have  in  fact 
what  may  be  called  group  thinking  and  group  discussion  even  though 
the  external  forms  of  the  group  life  are  lacking.  We  have  books, 
scientific  societies,  trade  unions,  clubs,  forums,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  What  one  man  says  to-day,  another  man  criticizes  and 
supplements  to-morrow.  What  one  man  says  or  writes  in  London, 
many  men  read,  discuss,  modify  in  New  York,  Paris,  Rome,  Geneva, 
Moscow.  Berhn.  Debate,  though  not  always  direct  and  formal,  is 
carried  on  all  over  the  civilized  world.  We  cannot  bring  the  de- 
baters together  and  force  them  into  Procrustean  groups.  Groups 
are  national  and  international,  and  not  merely  local.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  narrower  group  life  will  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  discussion  that  is  carried  on  across  boundaries  and  frontiers. 

And,  since  opinions  are  formed  in  mysterious  and  subtle  ways, 
the  individual  who  is  aware  of  his  kinship  with  all  sorts  of  groups 
and  yet  is  independent  of  all ;  the  individual  who  has  found  himself 
by  associating  with  others,  testing  his  views  in  the  light  of  sugges- 
tions, corrections  and  qualifications  by  others,  will  insist  on  finally 
registering  his  opinion  and  casting  his  vote  as  an  indiindual.  In  the 
last  analysis  his  opinion  will  be  an  individual  opinion.  Personality  is 
not  swamped  by  group  life,  but  accentuated.  Differences  are  not 
rubbed  and  polished  out  of  existence.  They  remain,  and  they  must 
be  reflected  and  represented  in  any  political  or  social  organization 
that  undertakes  to  deal  with  matters  of  common  concern.  Where 
unanimity  is  impossible — and  this  is  the  typical  rather  than  the  ex- 
ceptional case — decisions  must  be  made  by  majorities  or  by  minor- 
ities. Group  life,  therefore,  will  not  scrap  our  parliamentary 
machinery,  our  ballot  boxes,  our  referendums.  our  ingenious 
schemes  of  proportional  representation,  our  constitutions  and  by- 
laws. There  will  be  more  freedom  in  the  new  state,  more  toleration, 
more  voluntary  co-operation,  more  justice,  and  much  less  brutal 
compulsion.  The  pillars  of  the  new  state  will  be  Education,  Oppor- 
tunity. Discussion  and  Respect  for  Personality.  We  must  fashion, 
construct  and  erect  these  pillars  with  such  instruments,  and  from 
such  materials,  as  we  have  at  hand,  and  while  both  these  essentials, 
instruments  and  materials,  are  themselves  capable  of  improvement, 
we  cannot  fold  our  hands  and  remain  idle  simply  because  the  instru- 
ments and  materials  now  available  fall  far  short  of  perfection.  New 
states  are  not  built  in  a  decade,  or  a  century.  Each  generation  must 
contribute  its  mite  to  the  new  state. 


WHEN  JESUS  THREW  DOWN  THE  GAUNTLET. 

Part  H. 
by  wm.  weber. 

IT  is  perfectly  clear  what  was  to  be  expected  as  the  first  outcome 
of  the  attack  of  Jesus.  The  chief  priests  would  hurry  to  the 
scene  in  order  to  arrest  and  punish  the  reckless  offender  who  had  de- 
nounced them  before  all  the  people  as  robbers.  They  had  at  their 
disposal  a  well  disciplined  temple  police  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  hesitate  to  execute  the  commands  of  their 
superiors  and  avenge  the  dignity  of  the  priests.  An  attack  upon 
priests  in  the  temple,  while  they  were  performing  their  sacredotal 
duties,  was  not  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  A  personal  encounter 
between  Jesus  and  the  chief  priests  could  have  been  avoided  only  if 
the  former  had  turned  to  flight  and  left  the  temple  and  the  city  be- 
fore the  latter  could  arrive.  By  doing  so,  however,  he  would  have 
condemned  himself:  and  his  deed  would  have  been  judged  the 
thoughtless  act  of  a  fool.  But  Jesus  did  not  flee ;  he  had  not  acted 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  What  he  had  done,  had  been  con- 
sidered carefully  in  all  its  details  and  consequences.  For  that 
reason,  the  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  provided  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  complete,  requires  a  continuation.  The 
only  question  is  where  to  find  it. 

The  immediately  following  words  of  the  First  Gospel :  "And  the 
bhnd  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple ;  and  he  healed  them." 
(Matt.  xxi.  14)  cannot  be  that  continuation.  The  words  are  found 
only  in  Matthew  and,  thus,  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Synoptic 
source.  The  people  indeed  may -and  must  have  recognized  in  what 
Jesus  did  a  Messianic  or.  at  least,  a  prophetic  manifesto.  Those 
who  were  present  have  certainly  told  afterwards  their  friends  and 
companions  who  had  not  witnessed  the  act  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  But  quite  a  time  must  have  passed  till  the  rumor  of  the 
great  event  reached  the  lame  and  blind  and  led  them  to  Jesus.  For 
the  time  being,  all  the  eye  witnesses  would  stay  and  await  further 
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developments.  The  men  who  had  been  driven  away  were  bound 
to  hasten  to  the  chief  priests,  report  what  had  happened  to  them,, 
and  ask  for  assistance. 

\'erse  15-17  is. likewise  a  fragment  unconnected  with  the  con- 
text. The  statement  is  found  only  in  the  First  Gospel.  The  words : 
"And  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  saw  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  did  and  the  children  that  were  crying  in  the  temple" 
refer  partly  to  the  healing  of  the  lame  and  the  bUnd ;  but  otherwise 
the  passage  deals  exclusively  with  the  children  that  were  shouting 
Hosanna.  The  question  asked  of  Jesus  is :  "Hearest  thou  what 
these  are  saying?"  Therefore,  the  words  "saw  the  wonderful  things 
that  he  did  and"  must  be  striken  from  the  text  as  an  editorial  ad- 
dition and  be  replaced  by  the  verb  "heard."  The  original  text  read: 
"But  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  heard  the  children.'' 
The  verses  under  discussion  belong  probably  to  the  Matthew  version 
of  the  Triumphal  Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
forming-  its  end.  They  join  verse  11  or  rather  the  first  sentence  of 
verse  12  "and  Jesus  entered  into  the  temple  of  God."  Either  these 
words  displaced  a  similar  statement  introducing  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  or  the  latter  obliterated  the  former. 

Mark  xi.  18  we  read :  "And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
heard,  and  sought  how  they  might  destroy  him :  for  they  feared 
him,  for  all  the  multitude  was  astonished  at  his  teaching."  These 
words  are  certainly  intended  to  close  the  cleansing  episode,  but  fail 
to  do  so.  Grammatically  the  absence  of  the  direct  object  of  "hear- 
ing" is  suspicious  although  our  translations  supply  that  want  by 
adding  "it."  But  even  if  the  Greek  text  contained  the  equivalent 
of  that  pronoun,  we  should  expect  the  chief  priests  to  enter  in 
person.  What  is  still  more  important,  only  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is 
mentioned.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  cannot  be  called  "teaching" ; 
it  was  decidedly  a  valiant  deed,  an  attack  on  the  priests.  Thus 
Mark  xi.  18  in  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  reconstructing  the 
missing  conclusion  to  verse  15-17. 

The  Fig  Tree  of  Matt.  xxi.  18-22  and  Mark  xi.  19-25  does  not 
refer  to  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  is  missing  in  Luke.  Besides, 
w-hat  happened  according  to  Matthew  the  morning  after,  occurred 
according  to  Alark  partly  before  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  ( Mark 
xi.  12-14  and  19-25.)  Verse  19-25  by  the  way  contain  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  were  pronounced  according  to  the  other  Gospels  at  a 
different  occasion  and  are  not  connected  with  the  withered  fig  tree- 
Luke  xix..  47-48   reads :     "And  he  was  teaching  daily  in  the 
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temple.  But  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  were  seeking  to 
destroy  him  and  the  principal  men  of  the  people ;  and  they  could  not 
find  what  they  might  do ;  for  the  people  all  clung  to  him  listening." 
Here  again  a  stylistic  incongruity  has  to  be  noticed.  The  last  group 
of  people  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  sentence,  the  principal  men 
of  the  people,  stands  in  the  wrong  place.  Our  translations  have 
corrected  that  anomaly,  which  indicates  the  hand  of  a  glossator. 
But  apart  from  that,  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  but  to  the  daily  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Not  before  Matt.  xxii.  23-25,  Mark  xi.  27-33,  and  Luke  xx. 
1-8  do  we  come  upon  a  paragraph  which  may  resume  our  inter- 
rupted narrative.  In  the  first  place,  all  three  Gospels  present  un- 
mistakable parallel  accounts  which  agree  to  a  large  extent  verbally. 

Matt.  xxi.  23  in  its  present  condition  is  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  statement.  It  says :  "And  when  he  was  come 
into  the  temple,  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came 
unto  him  as  he  was  teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things  ?  And  who  gave  you  this  authority  ?"  But  that  question 
could  not  have  been  prompted  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  For  the 
Jews  at  that  period  enjoyed  that  perfect  religious  liberty  which 
enabled  anyone  to  express  his  religious  convictions  even  in  the 
synagogue  and  the  temple  no  matter  whether  those  in  control  at 
those  places  agreed  with  them  or  not.  When  a  Jewish  stranger 
entered  a  synagogue  on  a  sabbath,  courtesy  required  the  officers  of 
the  synagogue  to  invite  the  visitor  to  deliver  a  religious  address. 
(Comp.  Act.  xiii.  15.)  In  the  same  way,  the  halls  of  the  temple 
were  at  the  free  disposal  of  any  Jewish  teacher  who  could  attract 
and  hold  an  audience.  That  privilege  was  the  great  inheritance 
left  the  Jewish  nation  by  their  prophets.  That  alone,  combined  with 
the  corresponding  eagerness  of  the  Jews  to  listen  to  religious  dis- 
cussions, enabled  Jesus  as  well  as  after  him  his  apostles  to  accomplish 
the  prophetic  part  of  their  task.  The  chief  priests  not  less  than  the 
rulers  and  members  of  the  synagogues  might  reject  certain  teach- 
ings ;  the  priests,  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  in 
general  did  so  when  the  apostles  proclaimed  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  in  the  temple.  Yet  they  could  not  prevent  them  from  going 
on  with  their  preaching.  (Act.  iv.  Iff.)  Under  these  conditions, 
the  question  "By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?'  cannot 
refer  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  was  not  expected  to  possess  a 
license  to  preach. 

This  conclusion  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Matthew  version 
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is  true  also  with  respect  to  the  parallel  Luke  text:  "And  it  came 
to  pass  on  one  of  the  days  as  he  was  teaching  the  people  in  the 
temple  and  preaching  the  gospel,  there  came  upon  him  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  with  the  elders."  One  expects  rather  to  find 
the  participles  of  the  Greek  text,  which  in  our  translation  are 
rendered  as  temporal  clauses,  not  in  the  genitive  absolute,  but  in  the 
dative  case.  For  the  verb  meaning  "come  upon"  requires  the  dative. 
The  tautology  of  "teaching  -the  people"  and  "preaching  the  gospel" 
is  likewise  apt  to  arouse  suspicion.  Both  things  suggest  the  hand 
of  an  editor  or  compiler. 

Mark  xi.  27-28  has  a  different  introduction,  confirming  thereby 
the  impression,  gained  so  far,  that  these  introductions  do  not  belong 
to  the  original  Synoptic  text.  It  reads:  "And  they  came  again  to 
Jerusalem :  and  as  he  was  walking  in  the  temple,  there  came  to  him 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders ;  and  they  said  unto 
him,  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?  or  who  gave  thee 
this  authority  to  do  these  things?"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  how  little  the  occasion  accounts  for  the  question.  To  take  a 
walk  through  the  temple,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  reserved 
for  the  priests,  was  the  right  of  every  Jew. 

Consequently  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  original  Matthew 
version  was:  "And  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
came  to  him  and  said.  By  what  authority  does  thou  these  things  ?  and 
who  gave  you  this  authority?"  Mark  read:  "And  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  came  to  him  and  said.  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  or  who  gave  you  the  authority  to  do  these  things?" 
Luke  found  in  his  source:  "And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  came 
upon  him  and  said.  Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these 
things?  or  who  is  he  that  gave  you  this  authority?"  All  three  ver- 
sions are  derived  evidently  from  a  common  source  and  all  refer  to 
what  Jesus  was  doing  just  at  that  moment.  As  our  Gospels  tell  of 
no  other  deed  of  Jesus  except  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chief  priests  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  must  be  the  looked 
for  continuation  of  that  episode. 

The  double  question  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  is  significant. 
There  were  two  possibilities ;  Jesus  either  was  acting  on  his  own 
initiative ;  or  he  was  executing  the  orders  of  somebody  else.  In  the 
first  case,  his  interlocutors  wanted  him  to  prove  his  right  of  inter- 
fering with  their  business  or  suffer  the  consequences.  In  the  second 
case,  they  wanted  to  identify  the  person  who  had  commissioned 
Jc^us  to  attack  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  real  culprit.    Jesus 
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apparently  avoided  to  answer  that  question.  He  said  according  to 
Luke  XX.  3-4:  "I  also  will  ask  you  a  question,  and  ye  shall  tell  me, 
Was  the  baptism  of  John  from  heaven  or  from  men?"  The  mean- 
ing of  those  words  is  determined  easily  enough.  First  of  all,  Jesus 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  what  he  had  done.  There  was  no 
man  higher  up.  Furthermore,  John  the  Baptist  had  come  as  fore- 
runner ofvthe  Messiah.  He. had  announced  the  latter's  near  arrival, 
and  his  baptism  of  his  chosen  ones  in  the  Holy  Spirit  whereas  his 
adversaries  were  to  be  baptized  in  fire.  All  who  believed  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Baptist,  were  baptized  by  him  in  water  and  thereby  were 
assured  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Messiah  pro- 
vided they  brought  forth  fruit  worthy  of  repentance.  The  priests 
could  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the  counter-question.  Jesus 
claimed,  while  not  expressly,  yet  very  distinctly  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  priests  disdained  to  answer  the  question 
of  Jesus.  They  were  not  prepared  to  discuss  their  ideas  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  with  him  nor  to  admit  the  divine  character  of 
the  baptism  of  John.  To  deny  the  latter  in  the  face  of  the  multitude 
that  listened  with  the  keenest  attention  to  the  bandying  of  threaten- 
ing and  defiant  questions,  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  danger 
of  being  stoned  on  the  spot.  So  they  preferred  to  keep  their  peace 
and  leave  the  last  word  to  Jesus. 

The  Mark  and  Matthew  versions  agree  in  all  essential  details 
with  that  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The  statement  "and  I  will  tell  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things"  (Mark  xi.  29  comp.  Matt.  xxi. 
24)  is  superfluous  in  view  of  the  parting  shot  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxi. 
27,  Mark  xi.  33, 'and  Luke  xx.  8)  and  only  obscures  the  actual 
significance  of  the  question  of  Jesus. 

The  words:  "And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we 
shall  say.  From  heaven;  he,  will  say,  Why  did  ye  not  believe  him? 
But  if  we  shall  say,  From  men ;  all  the  people  will  stone  us :  for  they 
are  persuaded  that  John  was  a  prophet,"  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  They  are  a  comment  of  the  author,  who  in  my  opinion 
was  an  eye  witness  and  one  of  the  disciples.  But  as  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  chief  priests,  he  could  venture  only  a  guess.  He  knew,  of 
course,  what  Jesus  would  have  said  if  they  had  admitted  the 
heavenly  character  of  John's  baptism  ;  and  what  the  people  would 
have  done  if  they  had  denied  it.  Jesus,  by  the  way,  may  have  said, 
"Why  do  ye  not  believe  him?"  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  have  no 
present,  past  and  future  tenses  :  thus  the  tense  one  chooses  in  trans- 
lating a  Semitic  verb- into  an  Indo-Germanic  language  depends  to  a 
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large  extent  upon  what  the  translator  thinks  the  text  ought  to  say. 
If  Jesus,  by  asking  the  priests  for  their  opinion  about  the  baptism  of 
John,  intended  to  intimate  to  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he 
would  have  used  the  present  tense :  "Why  do  ye  not  beheve  ?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  answer  of  the  priests  was  "They  knew  not 
whence  it  was."  That  was,  however,  dictated  less  by  fear  and 
diplomacy  than  by  anger  and  disappointment.  They  had  hastened  to 
the  scene  with  their  guards  to  arrest  and  to  punish  the  impudent  in- 
truder who  had  dared  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  holy  place.  Their 
intention  was  not  to  argue  with  him  whosoever  he  might  be.  But 
the  people  whom  they  found  with  Jesus  in  overwhelming  numbers 
and  ready  to  defend  him  against  anybody,  compelled  them  to  hide 
their  discomfiture  behind  a  gruff  question  and  cover  their  retreat 
wi-th  a  surly  reply. 

The  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  interrupted  a 
second  time  at  Luke  xx.  8,  Mark  xi.  33,  and  Matt.  xxi.  27.  The 
-parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.  38-32)  cannot  belong  to  it, 
as  little  as  that  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  of  all  the  three  Gospels. 
The  first  parable  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  oldest  Synoptic 
source  because  it  occurs  only  in  one  of  the  Gospels.  A  second 
reason  for  removing  both  parables  from  their  present  position  is 
furnished  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  would  have  been 
told  where  they  now  stand.  Since  the  chief  priests  were  not  dis- 
posed'to  argue  with  Jesus,  they  would  not  care  to  linger  and  listen 
to  his  speeches.  They  might  order  some  of  their  agents  to  remain 
and  report  what  Jesus  would  say  and  do.  But  their  personal  im- 
portance and  dignity  would  not  permit  them  to  expose  themselves 
to  any  further  criticism  by  their  aggressor. 

The  parable  of  the  Two  Sons  treats  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Pharisees  towards  the  publicans  and  sinners.  Jesus  defends  the 
latter  because  they  had  accepted  the  message  of  the  Baptist  while 
the  former  had  paid  no  attention  to  John's  call  to  repentance.  It  is 
this  reference  to  the  prophet  which  caused  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel 
to  insert  the  parable  in  its  present  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
must  belong  to  the  very  first  days  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  when  he 
still  had  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Baptist  instead  of  having  to  de- 
fend himself. 

The  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  is  found  in  all  three 
Gospels  in  the  same  place  and  must  have  been  combined  with  the 
oldest  Synoptic  source  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
•examine  it  in  all  its  details.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  call 
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attention  to  a  few  prominent  facts.  We  possess  three  to  some  ex- 
tent different  versions  of  the  same  parable.  That  of  Luke  is  the 
shortest  and  from  an  artistic  standpoint  the  most  perfect  of  the 
three.  Everything  added  to  it  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is  immaterial 
and  even  retards  the  progress  of  the  parable.  For  that  reason  the 
Luke  edition  represents  in  all  probability  the  original  parable  as 
long,  at  least,  as  we  have  to  claim  for  a  masterful  allegorical  nar- 
rative a  mastermind  as  author. 

The  point  of  the  parable  is  easy  to  determine.  The  beloved 
son  jvho  is  killed  by  the  husbandmen  is  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  himself. 
But  the  purpose  is  not  to  render  the  idea  of  the  violent  death  of  the 
Messiah  familiar  to  the  hearers.  The  latter  are  evidently  supposed 
to  know  what  the  fate  of  the  son  had  been.  The  object  of  the 
parable  is  to  announce  the  punishment  which  God  has  decreed  for 
the  murderers  of  Jesus.  Strange  to  say  that  punishment  is  not 
inflicted  upon  his  mortal  enemies,  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
of  the  people,  but  upon  the  Jewish  nation.  It  consists  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  adoption  of  another  nation  by 
God.  That  is  stated  directly  Matt.  xxi.  43 :  "Therefore  say  I  unto 
you,  The  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall 
be  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  That  was 
not  a  new  idea.  John  the  Baptist  had  pronounced  it  already  when 
be  warned  his  hearers  not  to  trust  in  their  descent  from  Abraham 
but  to  bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of  repentance ;  for  God  was  able  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  of  stones.  (Luke  iii.  8.)  The 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.  16-24)  expresses  a  similar 
thought.  Because  the  murder  of  the  Son  is  treated  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  because  the  whole  nation  and  not  the  actual  crim- 
inals are  punished  for  it,  the  parable  does  not  fit  into  its  present 
place.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Jesus  can 'be  the  author  of  the 
parable.  It  almost  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age,  the 
time  when  the  controversy  between  Judaistic  and  Gentile  Christianity 
was  at  its  height.  In  any  case,  it  interrupts  the  pericope  of  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple  where  it  now  appears. 

There  must  be  a  closing  sentence  which  informs  us  that  the 
chief  priests  and  their  companions  attempted  to  arrest  Jesus  but 
had  to  desist  on  account  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people.  That 
conclusion  is  found  in  the  First  Gospel  Matt.  xxi.  46.  Verse  45 
"And  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  heard  his  parables, 
they  perceived  that  he  spake  of  them,"  was  added  by  the  compiler 
to  connect  the  parables  with  what  we  read  in  verse  46.     That  is 
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confirmed  by  the  term  "the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees"  which 
occurs  in  all  only  twice  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  same  is  true 
of  Mark  xii.  12  where  we  read:  "For  they  perceived  that  he  spake 
the  parable  against  them,"  and  of  Luke  xx.  19  where  the  same  words 
are  used.  In  these  last  two  instances,  the  statement  is  entirely  at 
odds  with  its  context.     The  whole  Mark  passage  is : 

"And  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him : 
and  they  feared  the  multitude ; 

for  they  perceived  that  he  spake  the  parable  against  them ; 
and  they  left  him  and  went  away." 
Luke  has :  "And  the  scribes  and  the  chief  priests  sought  to  lay  hands 
on  him 
and  they  feared  the  people ;  in  that  very  hour ; 

for  they  perceived  that  he  spake  this  parable  against  them." 

The  third  clause  in  Mark  as  well  as  in  Luke  ought  to  occupy 
the  first  place.  For  it  does  not  furnish  the  reason  why  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  feared  the  people;  but  could  explain  only  why  they  sought 
to  lay  hands  on  him.  The  original  ending  of  our  narrative  must 
therefore  have  read  Matt.  xxi.  26:  "And  when  the  chief  priests  and 
the  elders  of  the  people  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him,  they  feared  the 
multitudes,  because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet" ;  Mark  xii.  12 : 
"And  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him ;  and  they  feared  the  multitude  ; 
and  they  left  him  and  went  away."  Luke  xx.  19 :  "And  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  that  very  hour ; 
and  they  feared  the  people." 

It  is  worth  while  to  combine  the  three  fragments  of  our  pericope 
in,  at  least,  one  of  the  three  Gospels  and  thus  restore  the  complete 
text.  The  Luke  version  consists  of  Luke  xix.  45-46  and  xx.  1-8 
and  19. 

"And  he  entered  into  the  temple,  and  began  to  cast  out  them  that 
sold,  saying  unto  them.  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  a  house  of 
prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers.  And  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  came  upon  him,  and  they  spake,  saying  unto  him. 
By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?  or  who  is  he  that  gave 
thee  this  authority?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also 
will  ask  you  a  question ;  and  ye  shall  tell  me.  Was  the  baptism  of 
John  from  heaven  or  from  men?  And  they  reasoned  with  them- 
selves saying,  If  we  shall  say,  From  heaven ;  he  will  say.  Why  do  ye 
not  believe  him?  But  if  we  shall  say.  From  men ;  all  the  people  will 
stone  us:  for  they  are  persuaded  that  John  was  a  prophet.  And 
they  answered,  that  they  knew  not  whence  it  was.     And  Jesus  said 
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unto  them.  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. 
And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him 
in  that  very  hour ;  but  they  feared  the  people." 

Before  closing  this  investigation,  we  have  to  examine  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Johannine  account.  In  verse  18  "the  Jews"  ask 
Jesus:  "What  sign  showest  thou  to  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these 
things?"  That  differs  considerably  from  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
The  men  who  address  Jesus  thus  seem  willing  to  recognize  him  as 
Messiah,  as  whom  he  had  designated  himself  by  calling  the  temple 
his  Father's  house,  provided  he  could  prove  his  claim  by  a  miracle. 
The  answer  of'  Jesus  is  still  farther  removed  from  the  Synoptic 
answer.  He  offers  them  a  sign  in  saying:  "Destroy  this  temple  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  There  has  been  some  discussion 
whether  those  words  have  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  or  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  There  are  scholars  who  insist  on  the  hteral  meaning. 
They  point  to  the  answer  of  the  Jews :  "Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building;  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in  three  days?"  But 
if  the  opponents  of  Jesus  had  been  sure  that  Jesus  meant  the  real 
temple,  they  would  hardly  have  returned  that  answer.  They  would 
rather,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  have  denounced  his  proposition 
as  a  sacrilege  and  demanded  sufficient  guarantees.  Therefore,  the 
Jews  must  have  misunderstood  the  words  of  Jesus  on  purpose  in 
order  to  ridicule  his  apparently  foolish  boast.  But  Jesus  never 
posed  as  a  wizard  who  could  erect  gorgeous  palaces  over  night  by 
his  magic  art  or  the  help  of  a  jinnee  as  that  is  done  in  fairy  tales. 
For  the  reason,  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  must  have  a  figurative 
sense  just  as  are  told  in  verse  23:  "He  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his 
body." 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  those  who  wanted  to  be  shown  a  sign 
means  in  other  words:  Take  my  life;  you  cannot  kill  me  anyhow; 
in  three  days  I  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead.  But  such  a  reply 
would  fit  into  the  situation  only  if -his  opponents  had  first  threatened 
him  with  death.  But  such  a  threat  is  not  mentioned.  Therefore 
verse  18-22  does  not  continue  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple.  That  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  For  Jesus  cannot  have  spoken  the  words  recorded 
there  and  those  of  John  ii.  18ff.  at  one  and  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  more  observations,  pointing  to  the  same  fact. 
The- Synoptic  Gospels  spea:k  also  of  the  craving  for  a  sign,  or  a 
sign  frorti. heaven.  ( Comp.  Matt.  xii.  38f.,  xvi.  1-4,  Mark  viii.  llf.. 
Luke  xi.  16,  29f.)     But  Jesus  refuses  outright  to  give  such  a  sign. 
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To  quote  the  last  passage,  he  said:  '"This  generation  is  an  evil 
generation :  it  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given 
to  it  but  the  sign  of  Jonah.  For  even  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto 
the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation." 
If  Jesus  refused  invariably  to  give  a  sign,  how  can  he  have  promised 
a  sign  John  ii.  19  ?  Of  courise.  Matt.  xii.  40,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  sign  of  Jonah  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  counterpart 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  verse  41-42  as  well  as  the  above 
quoted  Luke  passage  prove  that  the  sign  of  Jonah  was  simply  his 
message  to  the  people  of  Nineveh.  Verse  40  is  a  gloss  as  appears 
even  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead  within  a  little  more  than  twenty- four 
hours  after  his  burial  according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  Iff.,  Matt.  xxvi.  61 
Jesus  is  accused  of  having  said:  "I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
God  and  to  build  it  in  three  days.''  Mark  xiv.  58  the  temple  is 
modified,  first,  as  made  with  hands  and,  second,  as  made  withotit 
hands.  These  modifiers,  of  course,  must  have  been  added  later  on 
in  view  of  the  Matthew  and  John  text.  There  is,  however,  one 
more  important  difference  between  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  ver- 
sions. According  to  the  first,  Jesus  said :  "I  will  destroy,"  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  "Destroy  ye."  There  exists  probably  some  re- 
lationship between  the  two.  But  whether  the  Matthew  and  Mark 
passage  is  based  upon  John  ii.  19  or  the  latter  has  been  derived  from 
the  first  two  Gospels  is  hard  to  decide.  It  does  not  belong  in  any 
case  to  the  oldest  Synoptic  source ;  for  it  does  not  appear  in  Luke. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  clear;  the  original  continuation  of  the 
story  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  John  was  lost  when  that 
gospel  was  compiled;  and  therefore  the  compiler  himself  may  have 
written  John  ii.  18-22  to  round  out  his  incomplete  narrative.  Echoes 
of  the  original  end  of  the  Johannine  account  are  possibly  found  in 
several  statements  of  John  vii.  as  in  verse  30 :  "They  sought  to  take 
him :  and  no  man  laid  his  hand  on  him,"  verse  32 :  "and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  sent  officers  to  take  him,"  and  verse  45-49 : 
"The  officers  came  to  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees ;  and  they 
said  unto  them.  Why  did  ye  not  bring  him?  The  officers  answered, 
Never  man  so  spake.  The  Pharisees  therefore  answered  them.  Are 
ye  also  led  astray?  Hath  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  him,  or 
of  the  Pharisees  ?  But  this  multitude  that  knoweth  not  the  law  are 
accursed." 

A    strange   spectacle   has   been   revealed   unto   us.      The   most 
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prominent  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  hereditary  priests  and  the 
learned  scribes,  join  forces  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  Jesus. 
For  he  had  exposed  the  latter  as  false  prophets  and  the  former  as 
robbers.  Jesus  stands  forth  as  a  hero  because  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  challenge  both  powerful  groups  of  people  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  righteousness  although  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  they  could 
and  would  do  to  him.  It  seems  strange  how  history  repeats  itself. 
It  was  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief  priests  of 
Rome,  the  people  objected  to  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  That 
protest  led  to  their  rejecting  some  doctrines  of  the  Church  which 
had  been  designed  to  hold  the  nations  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  At 
present  our  own  Protestant  Churches  appear  to  be  infected  with  the 
germ  of  greed.  They  vie  with  each  other  which  organization  can 
raise  the  largest  amount  of  money  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  ends,  as  if  the  service  of  God  were  identical  with  the  worship 
of  Mammon.  There  is  but  one  difference  between  the  age  of  Jesus 
and  our  own  times.  At  that  period  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
formed  two  independent  bodies.  To-day  the  chief  priests  of  the 
golden  calf  hold  also  the  office  of  the  scribes  and  are  therefore  more 
powerful  than  ever  before. 
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Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  ro  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in  Milan,  1733 
Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometrie  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the  foundation  principles 
of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate. 
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THE  SUPREME  HUMAN 
TRAGEDY 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By 
ARTHUR  BRODRICK  BULLOCK,  M.  A. 

Price,  $1.00 


A  small  book  of  essays  on  important  subjects  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  one  entitled  "The  Supreme  Human 
Tragedy."  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant fact  that  self  assertion  really  means  self  annihilation 
It  states  very  impressively  that  the  world  war  was  an  insane 
outburst  of  collective  Egoism  which  made  men  become  swi  i 
into  which  the  unclean  spirit  entered. 

"The  sine  qua  7ion  of  improvement  depends  solely  on  the 
possibility  of  suppressing  Egoism,  by  training  the  young  to 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  Life  and  the  new  view 
of  the  world  which  it  involves.  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  veil 
of  ignorance  lies  thick  and  heavy  over  the  world  there  can  be 
no  real  improvement.  By  ignorance  is  meant  the  want  of  that 
insight  which  enables  us  to  break  down  the  apparent  wall  of 
partition  between  the  different  life-forms  and  perceive  the 
eternal  unity  behind — that  unity  whereof  the  ultimate  essence 
of  our  being  is  a  part." 

».  The  book  offers  but   a  half  hour's  reading  well   worth 
while . 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

By  PAUL  CARUS 

A  beautifully  illustrated  quarto  edition  of  The  Gospel  of  Buddha  printed  in  Leipzig 
has  just  been  received.  This  book  sets  forth,  as  no  other  treatise  on  Buddhism  has  ever 
shown,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  greatest  religions  of  the  world,  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  presents  so  many  striking  coincidences  in  the  philosophical  basis  as  well  as  in 
the  ethical  applications  of  their  faith.  It  has  become  a  classic  in  oriental  literature  having 
been  used  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of  Ceylon. 

It  has  become  a  bridge  on  which  the  Christian  missionary  can  understand  Buddhism 
and  the  Buddhist  can  appreciate  Christianity. 

The  illustrations  were  made  by  Olga  Kopetsky.  They  have  an  historical  fidelity,  the 
artist  having  gathered  material  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

The  book  comes  in  two  bindings.     Boards  stamped  in  ink,  $3.00. 

Boards  stamped  in  gold,  boxed,  $5  00. 
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PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 


By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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Non-Euclidean  Geometry 


The  Elements  of  Non- Euclidean  Geometry 

By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity College,  New  Zealand.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
"An  excellent  text  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  Euclid's  parallel  postulate  has  been 
placed  by  modern  thought." — Journal  of  Education. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

By  Roberto  Bonola,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Translated  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Sydney.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  its  development. 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space 

Independent  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom  (which 
can  never  be  decided  a  priori).  By  John  Bolyai.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Dr.  George  Bruce  Halsted.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Parallels 

By  Nicholas   Lobachevski.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Space  and  Geometry 

In  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psychological,  Physical  Inquiry. 
By  Dr.  Ernest  Mach.  Cloth,  $L00. 

WilUam  Oughtred 

A  Great  Seventeenth  Century  Mathematician.  By  Florian 
Cajori.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  From  Mechanics 

A  treatise  by  Archimedes.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Heiberg.      '  Pamplet,  30c. 

Archimedes  was  primarily  a  discoverer  and  not  a  compiler, 
as  was  Euclid.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  intimate  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Geometrical  Lectures  of  Isaac  Barrow 

By  J.  M.  Child.    Translated  from  a  first  edition  copy.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
The  Foundations  of  Geometry 

By  David  Hilbert.  An  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler 
and  complete  set  of  independent  axioms.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Townsend.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  245  Cloth,  $2.00 


'nr^HE  re-discovery  of  a  seventeenth-century  English 
philosopher  proves  the  maxim  that  merit  is  not  often 
recognized  in  a  scholar's  own  day  not  only  because  his 
teaching  is  premature  but  also  because  it  is  so  pervaded 
by  the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element 
of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  impor- 
tant philosophical  teaching.  His  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as  that  taught  by 
More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that 
sense  is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like 
Kant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  two  sources  of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  philo- 
sophical texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley  College. 
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BOOKS  OF  DR.  PAUL  CARUS 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

Photographic  reproduction  of  edition  de  luxe.    Illustrated  by  O. 
Kopetzky.  Pocket  edition,  $L00 

THE  DHARMA 

Or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment.    An  Exposition  of  Buddhism. 
New  edition.  Paper,  50c 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS 

A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $L00 

THE  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER 

A  Legend  of  Niagara.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $L00 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Ancient  Greece,  Retold  After  Apuleius.     Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $L50 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER'S  XENIONS 

New  and  revised  edition,  with  additional  notes  on  classical  prosody 
in  the  Introduction.    '  Cloth,  $L00 

FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  an  Appreciation  of  his  Poetry.    Illus- 
trated. Boards,  75c 

THE  BRIDE  OF  CHRIST 

A  Study  in  Christian  Legend  Lore.    Illustrated  Cloth,  75c 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS 

A  Selection  from  the  Rhymes  of  a  German  Mystic.    Translated  in 
the  original  meter.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

TRUTH,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Truth,  Time,  Love,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Death. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  boards,  50c 

GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.     Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

THE  VENUS  OF  MILO 

An  Archeological  Study  of  the  Goddess  of  Womanhood.     Illus- 
trated. Qoth,  $1.00 

VIRGIL'S  PROPHECY  ON  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

Boards,  50c 

A  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
ready.  Price,  $1.00 
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Publishers:  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATK.  London;  WILLIAMS  ft  WILKINS  CO.,  Baltimore', 
FELIX  ALCAN,  Paris;  NICOLA  ZANICHELLL  Boloena;  RUIZ  HERMANOS,  Madrid: 
THE  MARUZEN  COMPANY.  Tokyo. 

i<C/^  I  CXTTTI  A  "      INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 
^Iv  I  rt   \    I    I  A  Issued  Monthly  (each  number  consisting  of  100  to  120  page*). 

KJ^RM^k^   K  li-»  Editor:  EUGENIO  RIGNANO. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which  baa  a  really  international  collaboration. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  absolutely  world-wide  circulation. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  occupying  itself  with  the  synthesis  and  unificaUon  of  knowledge, 
which  deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  all  the  sciences:  history  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which,  by  means  of  an  enquiry  among  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  writers  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  studies  all  the  most  important  questions — 
demographic,  ethnographic,  economic,  financial,  juridical,  historical,  political — raised  by  the 
world  war. 

It  has  published  articles  by  Messrs.: 
Abbot,  Arrhenius,  Ashley,  Bayliss,  Beichman,  Benes,  Bigourdan,  Bohlin,  Bohn,  Bonnesen, 
Borel,  Bottazzi,  Booty,  Bragg,  Brillouin,  Bruni,  Burdick,  Carracido,  Carver,  Castelnuovo, 
Caullery,  Chamberlin,  Charlier,  Ciamician,  Claparide,  Clark,  Costantin,  Crommelin,  Crowter, 
Darwin,  Delage,  De  Martonne,  De  Vries,  Durkheim,  Eddington,  Edgeworth,  Emery,  Enriques, 
Fabry,  Findlay,  Fisher,  Foi,  Fowler,  Fredericq,  Galeotti,  Golgi,  Gregory,  Guignebert,  Harper, 
Hartog,  Heiberg,  Hinks,  Hopkins,  liiigues,  Innes,  Janet,  Jespersen,  Kaptein,  Karpinski, 
Kaye,  Kidd,  Knibbs,  Langevin,  Lebedew,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lodge,  Loisy,  Lorentz,  Loria,  Lowell, 
MacBride,  Matruchot,  Maunder,  Meillet,  Moret,  Muir,  Pareto,  Peano,  Pearl,  Picard,  Plans, 
Poincare,  Puiseux,  Rabaud,  Reuterskjold,  Rey  Pastor,  Righi,  Rignano,  Rassell,  Rutherford, 
Sagnac,  Sarton,  Sayce,  Schiaparelli,  Scott,  See,  Selignan,  Shapley,  Sherrington,  Soddy,  Star- 
ling, Stojanovich,  Struycken,  Svedberg,  Tannery,  Teixeira,  Thalbitzer,  Thomson,  Thomdike, 
Turner,  VinogradofF,  Volterra,  Von  Zeipel,  Webb,  Weiss,  Westermarck,  Wicksell,  Willcy,  Zee- 
man,  Zeuthen  and  more  than  a  himdred  others. 

"Scientia"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text 
a  supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write 
for  a  Specimen  Number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Milan. 

Annual  SusscaiPxiOH :  40  sh.,  or  10  dollars  post  free.    Office,  43,  Foro  Bonaparte,  Milan,  Italy. 
General  Secretary:  Doct.    Paolo  Bonettx. 


Communism  and  Christianism:  ^Ltr'fro^X 

Marxian  and  Darwinian  points  of  view.  By  William  Montgomery  Brown, 
D.D,  The  writer  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  smites  super- 
naturalism  in  religion  and  capitalism  in  politics. 

Comments :  "One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  annihilating  books  I 
have  ever  read.  It  will  shake  the  country."  ''I  call  it  a  sermon.  The  text 
is  astounding: — Banish  the  gqds  from  the  sky  and  capitalism  from  the 
earth."  "It  came  like  a  meteor  across  a  dark  sky  and  it  held  me  tight." 
"Bishop  Brown  is  the  reincarnation  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  book  is  the 
modern  Age  of  Reason."  "It  will  do  a  wonderful  work  in  this  the 
greatest  crisis  in  all  history."  "A  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable  man 
of  intense  interest  to  all." 

PubHshed  in  October,  1920.  Fiftieth  Thousand  now  ready,  223  pages  ; 
cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  25  cents,  or  six  copies  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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